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‘ FROM DE. MGLYNN. 

- 

ae | Seucrs ef the Propaganda and ef Arche 
= Disnep Corrigan, cnd a Talk With Dr. 
be i Melsiy ui. 

> At the request of Tne Stanxparp, Dr. 
re ~ MeGiynn has consented to make public for 
a2 the first dime the leiter of Cardinal Simeoni, 
wv prefect of the propaganda in Rome, re- 
; peating the summons to Rome, with the 
ad “threat of excommunication if he should 
= ‘failto obey. It was delivered to Dr. Me- 

«lynn by a messenger of the archbishop 

ee on the evening of ihe 22d of May, as the 
“ doctor vras entering the Academy of Music 
ae an Jersey Ciiy to deliver his lecture, “The 
id Cross of a New Crusade.” Dr. McGlynn 
~ placefi the letier in his pocket, to be read 
sod ata more convenient time, and up till now, 


“wishing to keep his own counsel and leave 


lenied the receipt of it, The Jeticr is 


slation: 
oS. CaANGREGAZIONE DY PROPAGANDA, } 
SEGRETERIA, NL 2041. ¢ 
Rev. Duc. Educrdo MacGlynn, Presbytero 
e-eburacensi: Reverende, Domine—lis quae 
am culpa tua contra auctoritatem archiepis- 
opi Neo-eboracensis adiniseras, deptorandus 
Gientia “actus accessit, quo ipsi vener- 
Suinm: Pontificis inssioni diei 17 Jann- 
micrem gerere Vanis excusationibus 
sth @nod licet  instam  praeberet, 
eo jin te peenis animadvertendi: 
men benignes ne misericorditer tecum 
A2enGgoe per prasesentem unicam monitionem, 
doce trinac hubendam, .praefigitur tibi per- 
vemplerius quadraginia dierum terminus a 
adie receptionis harum  litterarum compu 
teuadus, aug Romam advenire et coram hac 
Sacra Conrzrevatione te sistere omnino de- 
sub peera exconimunicationis ipso facto 
ominaum secus incurrenda. Spem fovet 
 pacra Congreeatio te officii memorem moeni- 
_ Mont keic dociliter cbsecuturum, et oppor- 
- feuum 2yxiiuni tibi adprecatur a Domino. | 
— Batum Romaec ex aedibus S. Cong'nis de 
_ Propegenda Fide, dig 4 mensis Maii anno 
JoanneEs Carp. SvEont, 
Bute Praecfectus, 

. Archien. Trren, Sec. 

ieee TRANSLATION, 
To the Rev. Mr. Edward MecGlvan, Priest, 
f New York—Reverend Sir: Tothose things 
hich through vour fuult you had committed 
e2inst the authority of the archbishop of 
ew Vork has been added the deplorable act 
af disobedience, by which you, with vain ex- 
Rases, have refused to du as vou were ordered 
even by the venerable command of the su- 
_>breme pontiff of the date of the iTth of Janu- 
ary, 1867. 
aAlthouch this would have given just cause 
inflict penalties upon you without delay, 
get, dealing with you beniguantly and merci- 
iv, by the present single monition, to be 
heid as if i were ihe triple one, a peremptory 
tern of forty days, to be computed from the 
Gay of the reccipt of these letters, is prefixed 
407 Vou, withm which you mast by all means 
fone to Rome wad present yourself before 
this saered congrezation, under pain uf ex- 
cormmimicution, to be incurred by the act 
atself, and also by name, if you should fail. 

Whe sacred cougregation cherishes the hope 
shat, mindful of your duty, you will with do- 
city obev this monition, and begs for you 


up $rcom the Lord the opportune assistance, 

ite, Given 2t Rome from the building of the sa- 

ae ered congregation de propzganda fide, on the 
va fourth dav of the month of May, in the vear 

sv. Joun CsrvinaL Sreony, Prefect. 

sta Dowsgxick, Archbishop of Tyre, Sec. 

caer A representative of THE STANDARD asked 
tat Dr. McGlvnn if he would make any com- 
Ss ment upon the letter. Dr. McGiynn said 
ring that the letter contained several perver- 
‘andl sions of fact and calumnies against him, 
nom which it was a sad thing to sce in a docu- 
ies ment coming from one of the highest rep- 
it aoe resentalives of that see which is called the 

a: chair of truth, 

“The first words,” he said, ‘imply a 

(ase calumay, when the letter speaks of ‘those 
whe things which through your fault you had 
laud committed against the authority of the 


archbisnop of New York.’ Now,” contin- 
aed Dr. McGlynn, “the only thing that I 
: could, with any show of truth, be said to 
iy @ have done against the authority of the 


aes 


orse archbishop was my attending and making 
ene a specel at Chickering hull on the first of 
BRE Detober last, although he had the day be- 
. mi r fore, by letter, positively forbidden me to 
eee | fosa. As appears from my statement in 
weet : THE StTaxparw of Feb. 5, I gave him ina 
OA: . Jetter several grave reasons why I should 
pean: : keep that engagement, and while in 
on CC —itYs Wad mind denying his rieht to 
po forbid me, to avoid a conflict I con- 

J : éenied to make no more speeches during 

| the canvass. The reasons assigned 

a by me were that, as I had made the en- 

gugement before receiving his letter and 

oe hiad been very extensively advertised to 
speak, my failure to keep the engagement 

na would precipitate a public scandal and be 
Be a of grave injury to the cause, and would be 
a in the naiure of a breach of contract, 
which I did not fcel at liberty to make, 

and something very different from what 

ret would lave been if Thad simply declined, 
: when invited, to attend the mecting. 
a While I stiil deny the right of the arch- 
nae bishop te forbid me as he did, I bave to 
ap say that the technical offense of disregard- 
cand ing his positive prohibition was punished 
io _ by asuspension from my minisiry for two 
art weeks, which was sent to me by letter the 
ucal | -wery next morning. I respected the sus- 
te pension, and onjy at the end of the two 
urea .. weeks did I resume the exercise of my 
Ry gs Ministry. Now, it is a wise Italian legal 


(proverb which says, *‘An offense punished 
3s an offense pardoned,” and therefore it 
were hardly fair of Cardinal Simeoni, if 
fis is what he alludes to, to complain of 
the things which I have ‘committed 
‘aguinst the authority of the  arch- 
Bishop of New York.’ But, of course, 
the one-sided and numerous _ letters 
against me to Ronie froin Archbishop Cor- 


in. We give here the original, with 


ER STATEMENT | isan must have filled Cardinal Simeoni’s 


mind with impressions of all manner of 
acts of disobedience to the archbishop and 
want of respect for, and even contempt of, 
his authority on my part. I confess that 
as I could not admit the right of the arch- 
bishop to inhibit me as he did, I was not 
called upon to give any but the narrowest 
technical obedience to the letter of his 
command, and that only from the pruden- 
tial reason of avoiding a scandalous con- 
flict. I therefore freely gave interviews to 
newspaper writers, and to counteract the 
effect of the political manifesto addressed 
by the archbishop’s vicar general, Mon- 
signor Preston, to Joseph O’Donoghue of 
Tammany hall, gnd scattered broadcast at 
the doors of CathBlic churches the Sunday 
before the. election, and also asa protest 
against the denunciations of Mr. George 
and his party from Catholic altars, and 
against the abuse of the confessional to 
coerce men from attending their meet- 
ings, I visited in an open barouche 
with Mr. George many of the poll- 
ing places on election day. This latest 
letter from Cardinal Simecni, which 
I am now considering, again grossly 
misrepresents me and distorts the facts 
when it speaks of ‘the deplorable act of 
disobedience by which’ I, ‘with vain ex- 
cuses have refused’ to obey the the ‘vener- 
able command oi the supreme pontiff, of 
ihe date of the 17th of January.’ This 
command was an order sent in the name 
of the pope by Cardinal Simneoni, directing 
me to proceed to Rome at once, but it. must 
be remembered that the very day before a 
telegram had been sent by Cardinal 
Simeoni, which was published by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan in his statement six days 
later, as follows: ‘Give orders to have Dr. 
McGlynn again invited to procced to Rome, 
and also to condemn in writing the doc- 
irines to which he has given utterance in 
public meetings, or which have been at-. 
tributed to him in the press. Should he 
disobey, use your own authority in dealing 
with him.” The command to retract the 
doctrine of the equal right of all God's 
children to the general bounties of nature 
simplified my position exceedingly. I could 
not, without sinning against my con- 
science in retracting the known truth, 
and therefore sinning against the Holy 


Ghost, have obeyed this brutal com- 
mand. I had given a final utter- 


ance on this subject in a letter to 
Archbishop Corrigan, on Dec. 29, in the 
fullowing words: ‘Xiy doctrine about the 
jand has been made clear in speeches, in 
reported interviews and in published ar- 
ticles, and I repeat it here. Ihave taught, 
and I shall continue to teach, in speeches 
and writings, as long as I live, that land is 
the rightful property of the people in com- 
mon, and that private ownership of land 
is against natural justice, no matter by 
what civil or ecclesiastical laws it may be 
sanctioned, and I would bring about in- 
stantly, if I could, such change of laws all 
the world over as would confiscate private 
property in land without one penny of 
compensation to the miscalled owners.’ 
Now, surely it is no ‘deplorable act of dis- 
vbedience’ to any legitimate authority— 
thut is to say, to any leyitimate use of 
authority—to refuse to retract a scientific 
truth, clearly perceived, when such retrac- 
tion is demanded by people in authority 
who have never themselves condemned 
the doctrine oificially, and who, at the mo- 
ment at which they are demanding retrac- 
tion of me, confess to others that they 
have never even examined the doctrine. 
Bishop Keane of Richmond wrote to me 
from Rome a letter dated the 17th of Janu- 
ary, the very day of the receipt of this 
telegram of Cardinal Simeoni which I am 
discussing, in which letter Bishop Keane 
assures me that he learned from ‘Cardinal 
Simeoni that he had never examined the 
doctrine. For me togo to Rome under the 
circumstances without obeying the posi- 
tive order to retract, would have becn to 
goon a fool’s errand. It must be borne in 
mind that up to that time I had never re- 
fused to zo te Rome, nor had I denied, as in 
a statement someweeks afterward Idid deny 
their right to summon me to Rome under 
the circumstances. All that I iad done in 
the matter was to inform Archbishop Cor- 
rigan, and through him the propaganda, 
in the letter of Dec. 20, of which the arch- 
bishop told me he had sent an accurate 
copy to Rome, that I found that I should 
not be able to go to Rome; that there were 
several personal reasons, any one of which 
must be sufficient; that I had had reason 
to feel concerned about my health for 
some time, and that my physician 
ordered me not to undertake — the 
journey; that Io had not the neces. 
sary pecuniary means, and — that 
several very young children of my lately 
deceased sister needed my presence and 
support. It may be well to remind the 
public that my physician was the eminent 
Dr. Shrady, and it may be permissible to 
state the fact that I was at the time 
troubled with a very serious heart 
affection. In his answer to this Archbishop 
Corrigan, brutally iguoring the grave 
reasons which I had given, suid, ‘Your 
note of the 20th inst. brought the painful 
intelligence that you declined going to 
Rome.’ To make more clear, if possible, 
the truth of the fact, which is now for- 
gotten or suppressed by too many, that 
the retraction of economic doctrines was 
the one essential condition 6f dealing with 
these people on any other footing than 
that of a mere criminal to be punished, it 
is well to quote from the same letter of 
Archbishop Corrigan of December 29. Of 
these doctrines he says: ‘In view of such 


declarations to permit you to exercise the 
holy ministry would be manifestly wrong. 
Unless you withdraw them, as I hope and 
trust you will, the censure now in force 
will be prolonged, ipso facto, un- 
til the receipt of the letter of in- 
struction from Cardinal Simeoni, now 
on its way to this city.’ This letter of 
Cardinal Simeoni reproached me severely 
for my former utterances for the land 
league and for my public adherence to the 
doctrines of Henry George, which, be it 
remembered, he later confessed he had 
never examined. And so what this car- 
dinal calls ‘vain excuses’ were the gravest 
duty of conscience to the truth, and the 
other grave personal reasons which it was 
monstrous to dismiss as vain and frivolous. 

“I still deny, as I did in my statement of 
Feb. 5, ‘the right of bishop, propaganda 
or pope to punish me for my actions as a 
man anda citizen in the late municipal 
canvass, or in other political movements. 
I deny their right to censure me or to pun- 
ish me for my opinions in political economy 
unless they can show that these opinions 
are clearly contrary to the teachings of 
the Christian religion. This they have not 
shewn, ond I know that they cannot show 
it.’ Trepeat whut I said in the same state- 
ment, and in a previous letter to the arch- 
bishop, that fin becoming a priest I did 


not evade the duties nor surrender 
the rights of a man and a citi- 
zen.’ What J] further said in the 


same paragraph of the quoted statement is 
so pertinent to the present subject that I 
think well to quote the remainder of it en- 
tire: ‘I have not appealed to Rome from 
the judgments of the archbishop, and I 
have no desire todo so. I deny the right 
of bishop, propaganda or pope to order me 
to Rome. The vow of obedience of the 
priest, of which so many absurd things 
have been said within the last few weeks, 
is simply a promise to obey the church au- 
thorities in matters concerning the priest’s 
duties of religion. It were monstrous to 
imagine thai this promise has not clear and 
well defined limitations. My obligation, 
taken as a student of the propaganda, was 
not, assome seem to imagine, to go where- 
ever and to do whatever that institution 
should see fit to command, but simply to 
return to my native place, and there de- 
vote myself to the ministry of religion.’ 
“Having long since publicly denied the 
right to sumn:on me to Rome, I felt no 
scruple in disregarding even the last per- 
emptcry and threatening summons. Yet 
Ihave never positively said that I would 
not go to Rome, and, on the contrary, I 
permitted a clergvman to whom Cardinal 
Gibbons had written a message which 
the pope told him to write 
me, urging me to yo to lome, 
to say that I would no doubt go to Ronie 
as soon as I conveniently could if invited 
to explain a doctrine which they confess- 
ediy had never examined. but for teaching 
which I had already been brutally pun- 
ished, and that it was not to be expected 
under the circumstances that I should go 
to Rome, whither the vicar-general had 
said Iwas summoned ‘not to be compli- 
mented, but to be disciplined,’ unless the out- 
rage which had been done me should be re- 
paived by the removal of the unjust sus- 
pension by the authority or through the 
good offices of the holy see, and unless I 
were reinstated in my church, from which, 
in spite of all their quibbling, it is clear 


casion for my removal was my teaching 
in political economy and my action in 
politics. , 

“And now comes the last act in this— 
shall [call ittragedy, or what? Besides the 
publication in the newspapers last Sunday 
of a letter from the archbishop declaring 
me excommunicated, I have this day re- 
ceived from the Brooklyn postmaster a 
somewhat belated registered letter, which 
reads as foliows: 

452 Mapison AVENUE, 
Wrew York. j 

Rey. Edward MeGlynn, D.D.—Rev. Doctor: 
In accordance with instructions of the holy 
see, it ismy painful duty to notify you that 
the term of forty days from the date of de: 
livery to you of the monitorium of May 4, 
from the cardinal prefect of propaganda, 
Within which you were required under paiu of 
excommunication to be incurred tpso facts 
and nominatim, to appear at Rome before 
the 8. congregation of the propayanda, has 
elapsed, und to declare that, as you have 
failed to appear before the S. congrezation of 
the progaganda within the time specified, you 
have incurred by your act of contumacy the 
said penalty of excommunication nomtnution, 
lam, Rev. Sir, sorrawfwily yours, 

| M.A. Corrigan, Abp. of New York. 

New York, July 3, ]257. 

“At the end of the letter I find, in the 
archbishop’s own handwriting, ‘To am, 
Rev. Sir, sorrowfully yours,’ and in the 
body of the letter he speaks of his ‘pain- 
ful’ duty. , 

“The archbishop mizht well feel pain and 
sorrow, deep and unaffected and of a very 
different character fromm tne pam and sor- 
row he would feel purely on my account, 
that his obstinate, vindictive, autocratic, 
crafty policy which prompted him to sus- 
pend a priest from his functions and re- 
move him from his pasturship have but 
resulted so as to make very probable the 
utter ruin of the objects which he sought 
to promote. In a spirit strangely un- 
tayonistic to that of the Divine Master, in 
whose name he assumes to curse as well 
as to bless, to bind as weil as to loose, to 
oppress and malign as well as to succor 
and console, to compel men to give him 


enormous revenues, even from the graves 
of their dead, and to support him in a 
marble palace. clad in purple and fine: 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1887. 


tudes of men the very keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, to say when they shall be 
absolved from their sins and when not, 
and while offering the eucharistic sacrifice 
of the body and blood of Christ, given by 
Christ himself as the memorial of His hor- 
rid agony, His breaking heart, His unre- 
quited love, His infamous death, permits 
and requires men to bow and scrape to 
him, to bend their knees before him, and 
to the eye of an unbiased spectator 
witnessing the scene for the first 
time, to pay seemingly more adora- 
tion to him than to the divine victim 
on the altar—Archbishop Corrigan has, 
with fatal fatuity, leaned upon the 
arm of the flesh and_ affected to 
think that he could proffte the best 
interests of Christ's flock by foster- 
ing poverty—as if the Master had 
said: ‘Blessed are the poor,’ and as if in 
predicting the painful fact of the continued 
existence of poverty, the Mester were en- 
acting a divine ordinance that poverty 
should actually be foster.d, and the at- 
tempt at the total abolition of it should be 
considered a sacrilege. It was because of 
His burning desire to have all men poor in 
spirit that Christ so earnestly desired to 
abolish poverty itself, knowing full well 
the greed, the cupidity, the hardness, and 
the heartlessness, the vice, the crime, and 
the despair that are the frequent result of 
abject poverty itself, on the one hand, and 
on the other hand of the more or less ab- 
ject fear of poverty pervading all condi- 
tions of men. 

“Tcan hardly believe that the archbishop’s 
pain and sorrow, merely on my account 
and because of the things that have hap- 
pened to me, are very deep and persistent, 


things by the exercise of prudence and 
charity, and by some surrender of his ob- 
stinate determinations, and by some curb- 
ing of that vindictive spirit, abetted by the 
malignant spirit of his chief advisers, 
Preston, Donnelly and Quinn, which made 
him say with extraordinary vehemence 
and bitterness to clergymen, time and 
again, that if the pope should order my 
reinstatement in St. Stephen’s church, he 
(Corrigan) would of course obey, but that 


Rome by the very next steamer. The 
pain and sorrow felt by the archbishop 
cannot, I think, surpass the pain and sor- 
row that I should feel for. any spiritual 
detriment that may come to any one of 
Christ’s little ones from all this scandal; 
but my pain and sorrow are inexpressibly 
cheered by a comfort that, I fear, is not 


given to the archbishop. While I think I 


i can see with clear vision that the smashing 
to 


of the ecclesiastical machine, the overthrow 
of-autocracy, the introducing, in the inter- 
esis of the lower clergy and the laity, and 
thus of the masses of men, of more of the 
spirit of government of the people and for 
the peonle, will alone make possible, and 
at an early day, the spreading of Christ’s 
‘kingdom of heaven’ over all the world, 
and the bringing of all men into the recog- 
nition and enjoyment of that brotherhood 
of men, under the fatherhood of God, 
which it was the one object of Christ's 
mission to bring about, and for which He 
tuught us to hope, to labor and to pray, in 
the prayer and prophecy of the ‘Our 
Father.’ 

“It can hardly be necessary for me to pro- 
test, yet it may not be amiss to do so, that 
in sayine all thisIam not making any 
new departure, or entertaining views that 
are new tome, or changing my theologi- 
cal conception of the mission of the Catho- 
lic church received from Christ through 
His apostles. So far from wishing to take 
even one soul from the Catholic church, I 
most ardently long for the millennial day 
when the whole world shall be truly 
Catholic, embracing and enjoying all the 
truths that Christ has taught, and all the 
precious sacramental graces which He has 
bequeathed. 

“Tt requires no great prophetic gift to be 
able to see how, if the church were to go 
back, or to be driven by great providential 
cataclysms, to the humility, simplicity and 
comparative poverty of the first ages, she 
would easily repeat, and, on a much larger 
field, the magnificent triumphs over des- 
potism, scepticism, sensuality and barbar- 
ism, whitch are the glories of her better 
days. Her bishops then were of the peo- 
pie, and elected by popular acclamation. 
They preached Christ's gospel, and exem- 
plified it in their Jives. They were on the 
side of the poor, the slave, the oppressed, 
the lowly, the people, and feared not nor 
truckled to the rich, the oppressor, the 
proud, toemperors or to kings. If the Christ- 
jan church is to hold her own, or to make 
new conquests; if she is to fultill the prayer 
and the prophecy, and to obey the com- 
mantel of her Master that the gospel shall 
be preached to every creature, surely it can 
only be by imitation of His example, and 
by the same arts by which He, through 
His chosen ones, gained His earliest and 
His greatest triumphs.” 

“In view of the fact,” said Tue 
STANDARD representative, “that you re- 
ceived the communication of the sacred 
congregation of the propaganda of 
May 4, wherein it is expressly stated that 
you would be tpso facto excom- 
municated in the event of your not ap- 
pearing in Rome within forty days, how 
could you receive the sacrament on Sun- 
day morning last?” 


“Because my theology teaches me that 
an excommunication based upon errors 
of fact and judgment, when the individ- 
ual is conscious that he has aammitted no 


linen and faring sumptuously every 
day, while claiming tohold for vast multi- 


since it was in his power to prevent these 
his resignation as archbishop should go to 

| 

| 


and notorious that the sole immediate oc- 


offense, is for his conscience null and void.” 


“Doctor, will you attempt to receive 
communion at any Catholic altar on Sun- 
day next?” . 

“JT would not be guilty of creating a 
scene in any Catholic church by going to 
communion where the priest would be 
likely to know me, and might feel it his 
duty to reject me from the communion rail; 
but if I could be sure that I was not known 
to the priest, I would not have the slight- 
est scruple about going to communion. 
There are no doubt very many priests who 
take the same theological view of this sub- 
ject that Ido, and who would gladly give 
me holy communion privately as 
often as it could be done conveniently 
and without public scandal, and, if 
the worst should come in that respect, and 
none other would give me communion, 
am I not myscif a priest forever, and can 
I not consecrate the holy sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ as validly as the 
pope himself, and in spite of all the sus- 
pensions and excommunications of bishop, 
propaganda and pope? No poweron earth 
butmyself can excommunicate me from God 
or disturb the calm of my conscience, which, 
Iam happy to say, is perfectly serene. It 
may well be for me not only a serious, but 
@ very practical, question, whether I, con- 
scious of my rectitude in this matter, 
should continue for any great length of 
time to deprive my soul of that spiritual 
medicine and nourishment which, [ firmly 
believe, is to be found in Christ's holy 
sacrament, when, so to speak, 1 have but 
to stretch forth my hand to reverently and 
fruitfully partake of it.” 


Hope to the Hopeless. 

FREELAND, Pa., July 9.—I live in about the 
center of the anthracite coal fields, where 
perhaps the worst forms of land. monopoly 
exist, and where tens of thousands of Gud’s 
images are dvomed by the greed and grind- 
ing exaction of the coal barons, to teil unceas- 
ingly for a miserable existence. All new- 
comers should abandon hope when entering 
here, for of all the thousands who have 
mined coal fora living, very few have ever 
been permitted to enjoy the peaceful content- 
ment of old age—the fruit of a life of toil. 

In any of the huge breakers of the coal re- 
gion are to be scen boys from seven to twelve 
years of age, with bert backs and pale faces, 
picking siate from the coal for from 35 te 60 
cents per day of ten hours, and side by side 
with them are prematurely old men, their 
fathers, perhaps, who are compelled by that 
poverty which the majority of the churches 
uphold to work for from 80 to 90 cents per 
day. The only hope of these men is to keep 
out cf the county poor house until the end 
comes. 

Occasionally, however, there is one, who, 
after toiling for forty or fifty years, by rare 
ecod fortune finds himself able to build a lit- 
tle four-roomed house for his old age, and 
the operators, or their henchmen, hold him 
up that all may see bow “any inan wko is In- 
dustrious and economical may succeed in 
life.” t 

In our miserable mining villages are to be 
found more slaves to the acre than ever 
picked cotton. r suffcred the tortures of the 
oversecr’s Jash south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. The coal workers ere beginning to see 
that strikes, even when successful, du not go 
tothe heart of the trouble, and that by allow- 
ing a few men to monopolize the land, the old 
conditions reassert themselves, and laber 
is, if possible,. more hopeless than ever. 
“Procress and Poverty” and your other books 
and TRE STANDARD are being earnestly read, 
and the outlook is so hopeful that we shall 
shortly organize a “land and labor club.” 

W. B. Estey. © 


To Dr. McGlynn. : 
From amorg the many letters of affection, 
sympathy and encouragement which he has. 
been and is daily reeciving, Dr. MeGlynn has 
permitted us to select the following for publi- 
cation—the cutpouring of an overcharged 
and sympathizing heart: 


Conn., July 6. 

Dear Dr. MeGlynn—Would that we could 
zo forth unto you without the camp, bearing 
your reproach as you bear the reproach of 
Him in whose footsteps your bleeding feet are 
treading. Sureiy your offering is not made 
from that which costs you little! Have you 
any idea of how many bearts you are nerving 
for hard duty and holy self-denial—how you 
are deepening the consecration of those who 
long since pledged themselves to the service 
of your great captain, and arousing as with 
a trumpet call those whose ears have been 
deaf to the culls of duty? 

Let us, who have learned to scorn the pov 
erty of our lives in view of the richness of 
yours, at least give you the assurance that to 
us God is more real and Christ more dear 
and duty more compelling because you have 
lived. | 

Dear friend and leader, the church which 
you so dearly love—that church, sanctitied 
with saintly lives and anointed with martyrs’ 
bleod, can never, in, its deepest sense, fail 
you. It were blasphemy, indeed, to imagine 
it in the power of the machinations of a po- 
litical clique to sever your connection with 
the body of Christ. Before’ Him you are in 
und of it, and will so remain forever. 

“Who hath the Father aud the Son may be 
left, but not alone.” ‘ 

He has now indeed. set you apart, and to 
what a holy calling! 

God speed and help you as you goon your 
Way, a co-worker with Ged. Go onto heal 
the sick. at heart--raise the dead in. misery 
who have forgotten hope—east.out the devils 
of men’s raising that come between. the 
Father and His outease children. And as we 
watch you and listen to you, we will stir and 
rouse and try that our lives shall be less un- 
worthy of such as yours, 

You are coimpassed about with a great 
cloud of witnesses. You are never alone nor 
forsaken. Gratefully and reverently yours, 

MARGARET 8. 
An Ontario Clergymanu Defends the. New 
Crusade. 

The Rev. Dr. Wild of Parkdale, Ontario, 
preached a few weeks ago a sermon on tuxa- 
tion, from which the following extracts are 
tuken: 

Providence does not put a premium on idte- 
ness or wastefuiness; neither should our cov- 
ernment: but [am sorry that our government 
and all Christian governmentsdo. They give 
a premium to laziness and tax industry; the 
very opposite to what God intended. For 
instance, let us suppose two men go and tuke 
up a bomestead, with equal family and an 
equal amount of land. One of these men and 
his family are industrious, careful, saving, 
improving the land, and add to its resourees, 
fence it nicely and build avery comfortable 
home. The other fellow idles away his time, 
and is not very particular about working; his 
land is net much improved; there are no 
fences upon his land, and but w poor little hut 
of a house. When they have both lived 


Sellitat from 31,000 to $1,500 an inch. Thas, 
means a stream of water flowing through a. — 


-plain in ten years. 


oranges, Vineyards from which tonsof grapes. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS 


there for, say, ten years, the asses- 
sor comes around, and looking at®the 
home of the thrifty one he sees that there is 
some good stock upon the land, and thatit isin 
good trim; so he says: ‘Your land is worth 
so much, and as wetax so much per dollar, 
your are taxed $90.” Then he goes around to 
the other fellow, who, he tinds, has no stock, 
and whose land is not worth much more than 
it wasin its virginity, and he says, ‘You 
are taxed S18." . . . Itis aninjustice, and 
itis a sin against natural equity to allow a 
man to hold land and keep it ina nude state, 
through others’ effort, to sell it and make 
money out of the public. [ am. paying taxes 


allthe time on my improvements, and be-  — 


cause he does not wish to improve his jot he 


ean make more money by sitting still than I~ 


can by doing something. 


The Landlord Owns the Water. 
Exchange. : Raeee 
Los ANGELES, Cal., July §&—The main occu- 
pation of the old gold prospector now ismining — 
for water. The mining consists mainly in. 
poking around and eutting away the bushes, 
in sometimes blasting a rock, 
while doing some tunneling. The land in| 
scuthern Caiifornia is curious, it seems to 
have abig capacity for taking in water on 
one place and shooting it outin the form of a 
spring on ancther.. So it cemes that the man. 
who runs across a good, living stream, strikes. 
it rich, ashe ean pipe the water down and. 


hole an inch square for al} time. 


“That,” said. a miner, pointing to Pasadena, ~~ 


“is what water will do ona barren, treeless. 
Previous to that time this ~ 
valley was covered with greasewood and 
scrub, infested with jack rabbits and gophers, 
and utterly worthless. Luok atitnow. There: 
are groves that preduce tens of thousands of 


are taken, walnut trees bearing what itp would 
take twenty years to produce in any other 
country, a town of 5,000 or 6,000 inhabitants, 
churches, schools, a university, one cf the 
finest hotels to be found in the west, every- 
thing to make life comfortable, and this sum- 
mer we have got arailroad from Los Angeles, - 
Al this is water; water: has done it in ten 
years; or, to put it in dollars. and cents, land. 
that could be bought there below us ier four 
bits an acre ten Years ago is now selling for 
$1,500 an acre. That tells the story. Water 
is king here.” ei 

On the Sierras, opposite Pasadena, numere 
ous trails can often ie seen Winding up over 
the hills almost. to the top ef the range, 
These are pipe trails where the iron tubing 
has been hauled up by horses. When the 
Water is developed uta bigh pomt, so that it — 
cannot be jumped, it is led Iuto a reservoir or: 
sund box, then into the piping, and so down 
over cunous, under ledzes, into the valley, 
sometimes six or eight miles, at an expense of 
31,600 a mile. Once down in the lowland it is 
divided up into various streams by pipes that. 
lead to exneh iot of land suld. The water is 
distributed in varicus ways. Sometimes water 
‘stock is bought with the land, which allews 
the ovrner to use su much. Again, the head 
of the family pays $1.25 per mort) water tax 
for himself. and tive cents each for the other 
members of his family and for each animal. 


Misrepresentation Corrected, 

Burlington, lows, Evening Post. 

One of the stumbling bioeks. that. lies in the 
path of every man who has a new idea to 
give to the world is that vast multitude of peo- 
ae who always persist in. misunderstanding 

im. Here now is the Kevsauqua Repudiican, 
conducted presumably by an intelligent man, 
who says: “Henry George’s ‘idea of govern- 
ment is that every poor man, every rich man, _ 
and every Man or woman Who owns. 2 Yook 
that they call home, or a foot ef land m their 
own nome, showic turn it over in one common 
heap and divide it cut freely and equally to 
every lazy lout, dead bewt and nincompoop 
Who néver owned anything, nor earned: any- 
thing, or if he did was tuo worthiess to keep 
it. Is means that the man who Is” In- 
dustrious enough and economical enough 
to purchase 2 roof to cover the heads 
of his wife and children shall not be allowed 
todo it.’ There never was a greater mis- 
statement of uny mun’s cuse than this is. 
Whatever merit there is in the Georgetheory, 
it certuinly will not. be claimed, even by the 
more intellivent of its oppcnents, that. ms 
avowed results are not, phikinthropic. There 
is nothing in it that culls for “fan even divide.” 
On the contrary, its prime. preposition, the 
foundation upon which it rests, is that a few 

ten shnil not be given the power to rob aud 
retard the many by giving them an undue 
advantage in the matter of land ownership. 
Under tbe present system it is next to 
impossible for even the most economical 
‘and industrious pour man to acquire a decent 
home. AH around, in the meanwhile, are va- 
cant, unused lots, held aud owned by dogs in 
the manger for speculative purposes. For 
every Workingman’s home in, Burlington that 
is paid for there are a hundred of these va- 
cant lots, and their aggregate within the ay 
limits is thousands of weres of unused. land 
with the taxes assessed against them down to 
such a nominal figure that their owners can 
hold them fura long series of years without. 
feeling the burden... The mention of the name 
of Henry George in the presence of one of 
these lot speculators is attended with some-— 
what similar results as usually ensue when a 
red flag is flaunted in front, ot a wild bovine, 
and yet, if they could only realize the fact, 
they are tnemselves as great sufferers as any- 
one from the system. 


What the Singie Tax Would Do for Minnee 
aupolis. : 
C. Moeller In Northwestern Labor Union. 

As there is ten times as much land as we 
shall use, it will be a drve on. the market. 
“us soon us its Value. for speculation. is. 
destroyed. Now then if the value of the 
ground on which Minneapolis is burt is $100,- 
v00,000, thas means that 33,000,0U0 must. be 
drawn from the industries of this city te land 
owners as interest or rent on this capitalized. 
amount that never Wasim existence—only in 
demand. Now all business men mittst. pay In- 
terest on this er put up the amount himself 
cut of his own capital. Again, if through any 
combination of real estate trade unionism this, 
value could) be boc:med up: to $1,000,600, 000, 
the industries of this town must pay from 
S0,00U,0U0, to $80,0u0,000. on it as interest 
or rent, or put up ihe capitalized amount— 
nearly three times. the suln total of all the 
precious metais mined in tbe state of Colu- 
rade. As land value goes up it is evident 
‘thatitis a restriction ou Industry, and des- 
troys its reward.or wages, and idle capital 
‘gets control of industry. and labor. Now: 
then, the single tax on land vaiue will destroy 
this power, and trade and industry will ges 
its reward, and if this could be got at tha. 
next election Minneupolis would spring su 
far aheadof Si. Paul that the saintly city. 
could not wet on its feet again. 
Who Will Huve ce Pay This 

-Frout PFoot?- 
St. Piul, Ninn., Globes. 


Gates Bros. sold the Palisade hotel founda- | 


| tion und corner for 375,0U0 to T. B. Walker, 
E. H. Steele and cthers.. The value of the- 
property has increased $575. per front foot. 
within-sLx months. es 


Considering the Connection Between the 
Two, We Think i: is Not Surprising. 
New York Times. 


tis not at all surprising that the formsand 


cohet ae 


showid resemble tuase af the Ruman. Catholie: 


church, Llp would-be surprising if they did)” 


hot. . 


Ia This Due to Ignorance or Meadacity® 


From the Sun.” 


The government which Mr. George’s so-_ 


cialistic scheme would seb. up would be as 
differeat from the republic as the latter ig 


fromthe government of Russw = 


and once ina 
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and processes of municipal politics in this erty || 
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MGLYNN’S MANLY ANSWER TO THE 
ARCHBISHOP’S FIAT CURSE. 


Swe Enormous Meetivgs, and Thousands 
Tarned Away—‘iISpeakas I Deo Because 
the Times Require it!”—A Clear Expesi- 
eaten ef the Reason fer the Excommunica- 
sien—“*The Mere Patter ef Rain Dreps 
Wpen the Reef’’—To Be Continued in the 

{Next Chapter. 

When the doors of the Academy of Music 
were thrown open at 7 o'clock last Sunday 
night a great wave. of humanity washed in, 

and in three minutes filled the house from pit 

to galleries’ Long before the hour for open- 
ing the meeting the force of police in attend- 
ance were compelled to insist on closing the 
doors, so utterly impossible was it to restrain 
the eager thousands by anything short of a 
barrier of oak. 
~ The executive committee of the Anti-pov- 
erty society, warned by the immense crowd 
gathered in Irving place before the opening, 
bad engaged Irving hall, across the street; 
aud when the Academy doors were closed 
the disappointed thousands were bidden to 
assemble there, with a promise that the ex- 
communicated priest of the people would ad- 
dress them before the evening’s close. Then 
the rush for Irving hall commenced, and 
within a brief space it, too, was jammed with 
eager men and women, while thousands lin- 
gered disappointed in the street, hoping 
~ gpainst hope for a chance of entrance, or 
went home cursing their own stupidity in not 
a@triving earlier. 

It is no exaggeration to say that New York 
had never wituessed such a gathering before. 
Probably a majority of the audience in both 

- Balls were Catholics; but men and women of 

every faith and creed were there to give the 
support of their presence to the dauntless 
priest who dared to front the whole power of 
his church sooner than surrender one jot or 
tittie of his rights as an American citizen. 
And when the martyr of the new crusade ap- 
- peared, treading over flowers strewn in bis 
path, the enthusiasm of the vast audience 
burst ail bounds and a rolling cheer of wel- 
come went up that voiced the proud defiance 
of American citizens to foreign tyranny. It 
was a cheer that spoke the doom of priest- 
craft and hailed the advent of God’s kingdom 
wpon earth. 
THE MEETING. 

At 8 o'clock precisely, Chairman James J. 
Gahan stepped to the front of the platform 
and opened the meeting with a brief speech. 

“We have met here to-nizht,” said Mr. 
Gahan, “to remove the desecration from this 
blessed Sabbath day. Its dawning witnessed 
anawfal crime wrought upon Edward Mce- 
Glynn, but its evening closes with the victim’s 
triumphant vindication in this his native city. 
(Great applause.) We meet here to-night, so 
many thousands of us—many of us members 
of the church on which the career of Edward 
McGiynn hasshed such luster (great applause) 
—in order that Rome may know (hisses and 
groans) that we repudiate her attempt to give 

official sanction to an iuterference in Ameri- 
an politics, and also that our non-Catholic 
fellow citizens may know that in matters 
purely political not one jot or tittle of our al- 
Jegiance shall be diverted to any potentate or 
power on earth, but is given in all its fullness 
to the laws and the government of these 
- United States.” (Tumultuous applause aad 


cheers.) 

Mr. Gahan then referred to the fact that the 
order excommunicating Dr. McGlynn had not 
‘been read in any churches, but had been made 
public only through the columns of the press. 
“When, at the approach of Lent, the Catho- 
lics of New York enter their churches, the 
Fegulations for that holy season are read 
from the altar, and we have not to open the 


‘pages of the Herald or the Times to learn . 


them. But when those who occupy the high 
places in the ecclesiastical machine in this 
city attempt the ostracism of a man the 
latchet of whose shoe they are not worthy to 
unloose (applause), they commit the crime, 
_ got before the sacred altars of Catholicism, 
but: through tlie columns ef the very papers 
- which persistently opposed all pretensions of 
Roman authority, until that authority enlisted 
‘with them to oppose the preaching of the 
gospel of truth to the working masses of 
_America—the gospel of the new crusade.” 
(Applause, long continued and repeated.) 

Mr. Gahan then pronounced a glowing 
eulogy upon Dr. McGlynn, speaking of the 
Service he had rendered, not only to Catho- 

lics, but to lovers of freedom al! over the 
world, by his manly stand for freedom. 

The Concordia chorus, under the leader- 
ship of Miss Munier, then sang “The Ameri- 
ean Hymn” and “Marching to Freedom,” 

- @fter which Mr. Gahan announced the hero 
- @f thenew crusade, the Rev. Edward Mc- 
- Giynn. 

Dr. McGlynn’s Speech. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen—It is 
‘@ signal evidence of the wisdom and goodness 

| @f the God whoin we adore, that amid the 
perplexities of life, the doubts as to the truth, 
. the anxieties as to duty, the fears for the past 
‘and the future, the ruthless tearing of the 
_ Beart strings as by a malignant fate, there is 
yetaclearand simple guide given to every 
Fational being that shall leod him safely 
- through the labyrinth to a perfect deliverance 
‘(@reat applause). 
_ That guide is the voice of conscience, teach- 
- §ug men to apply to themse!ves a universal 
- Baw that is written equally upon the hearts of 
—@ll God's children. This is a natural law that 
‘@ecessarily precedes allrevealed law. If tbis 
matural monitor did not exist within the breast 
@f each of as, then would revelation appeal 
fousin vain (appiause). Our God is a won- 
-@rously merciful as weil as a wise and loving 
God, and He will never condemn any one who 
bas followed that guide, even though some- 
- fames he may have mistaken the light. 
‘bis the teaching of Christian philosophy, 
_ Sit is the teaching of Catholic moral theology, 
that be who follows his conscience, even 
- though it be to error, is ever obeying the holy 
 willof God. (Applause.) And it is the teach- 
ing of right reason, of natural religion, of 
- (Christian philosophy aud of the theology of 
the Catholic schools, which I have learned 
‘wander the very shadow of the Vatican, that 
the man who sins against: his conscience sins 
‘@gainst the Holy Ghost (great applause); and 
_ thatif any power on earth, even though it be 
- be who sits enthroned in the Vatican (ap- 
plause) commands a man to do or say augit 
against bis conscience, to obey even that man, 
_ Were to sin against the Holy Ghost. (Up- 
- Woarious applause. ) 
. And so, even if high Roman tribunals shall 
summon a mau before them for teaching a 
_ scientific truth thut is more than scientific, 
that goes to the root of social evils, that 
‘ghows man the pathway by which he may 
. Peadily escape from the horrid doom of de- 
‘sparing poverty (appiause); aud if before 
‘they have examined, or begun to compre- 
chend, or even to apprehend the teaching, 
they condemn it, and demand of 2 man who 
has seen with clear vision the truth of the 
doctrine, that he shall first retract it as a 
condition of hiseven getting a hearing from 
them—then it is that man’s duty to refuse to 
 fetract. (Wild applause and cheers, contin- 
— wed for several minutes, accompanied by the 
- Waving of several flags in the gallery.) And 
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if it were in their power, as it was once, and 
thank God is no longer (applause), to imprison 
the truth in dungeuns, and to martyr it at the 
stake, in the persons of those who, through 
no fault of their own, have been cursed with 
the destiny of reading God’s truth, whether 
in the facts uf society, or in the strata of the 
earth, or upon the skies—and if they should 
summon such a man and before summon- 
ing him, condemn him and demand of him to 
retract under penalty of imprisonment or mar- 
tyrdom, it would be his duty, it always 
will be his duty, to rot in the dungeon, 
or to be burned alive at the stake (great ap- 
piause) rather than commit an unpardonable 
sin against himself, against his manhood, 
against his conscience, against the truth, 
against the welfare of his brethren, against 
the Holy Ghost himself. (Applause.) 

When an aged philosopher was put to that 
ord eal—when he was asked to retract the 
truth he had read in the book of the skies 
with as much clearness as the revealed word 
of God can be read in His written word—when 
because that clear vision of his seemed to 
clash with the stupid, ignorant interpretations 
of the advisers of a Roman tribunal, they 
condemned him to a dungeon during their 
good pleasure, we may feel every compas- 
sion for the weakness of that septuagenarian 
philosopher; and yet we, as philosophers, 
moralists and men feel that it was his duty to 
consent to suffer in the dungeon, even till his 
members should have rotted one by one, 
rather than submit, rather than retract the 
truth, rather than to place his hand on the holy 
gospels and perjure bimse!f by repudiating 
what be knew to be true. (Applause.) And 
if, ashe was dying, they had come te bim 
and said that he must repudiate his heresy or 
die without the sacraments of the church, he 
should have refused the sacraments of the 
cburch (tumultuous applause) if the price to 
be paid for receiving them were to sin against 
the light of God ia the inmost recesses of his 
heart. (Applause.) 

And so it would have been a perfectly wise, 
and just, and philosophic, and Christian, and 
Catholic speech for that Catholic philosopher 
to have made if he had spoken thus: “I sub- 
mit to your sentence while detesting your 
tyranny. (Applause.) I submit to it because 
you have, by accursed civil laws, the power 
totorment and to martyr God’s truth with 
your dungeons and with your constant nag- 
ging and persecution. I submit simply to the 
exercise of superior force. But my soul rides 
free above your dungeons and all your an- 
athemas. (Tremendous applause.) Keep me 
imprisoned in your dungeons till I shall have 
died of their hardships, and I prophesy that 
another generation, whose love of truth shall 
be quickened by my martyrdom, will come to 
this very prison and tear it stone from stone 
and grind each separate stone to powder and 
cast this powder to the winds or into the river, 
that no vestige may remain of that in which 
you thought to stifle forever the truth of God. 
(Uproarious applause.) And upon the site of 
your accursed dungeon they will plant green 
things and invite the birds to come and to 
gladden the hearts of the children of men 
with their melody, and in the choicest spot of 
that place so consecrated to nature they will 
erect a monument to tell how truth has 
triumphed through the very processes by 
which you thought to stifle it.” (Great ap- 
plause.) 

His modesty might have forbidden him so 
to prophesy—buttit is not prophecy to us, it is 
an accomplished event!—that they would 
build a monument to his memory, and upon it 
write: “Galileo Galilei was imprisoned in the 
neighboring house for having seen that the 
earth revolves around the sun”—(great ap- 
plause)—as if it were a sin for a man to see 
something that he can’t help seeing (laughter 
and applause), and as if it ever could be pay- 
ing tribute to God, our Creator and our 
Father, to poke out our eyes by way of doing 
greater reverence to him. (Applause.) 

The teachings of Christian philosophy as 
well as of Catholic theology are too often dis- 
torted, misrepresented, misapplied and sub- 
jected to all manner of perversion in order to 
suit the whim, the ambition and the lust for 
money of men who sit in high places. (Ap- 
plause.) This Catholic theology, that is 
nearly always better than its professors 
(laughter and applause), teaches us that all 
truth is one, that no truth, in any part of 
the universe, in any infinitesimal moment 
of time, can ever clash with any truth 
in the remotest opposite part of the uni- 
verse, or in any other infinitesimal moment of 
time, though separated by myriads of millious 
of mons. (Applause.) It teaches that all 
truth comes from God, and finds its type and 
its ideal in God; that truth can never clash 
with truth; and that where, through the stu- 
pidity, the narrowness, the ignorance, the 
false interpretations of men, anything that is 
in the word of God scems to clash witha 
clearly ascertained scientific truth, you must 
either say that that so-called word of God is 
not the word of God, or that the interpreta- 
tion that man has put upon it is false and er- 
roneous. (Applausce.) 

And it is this constant distorting of the word 
of God, whether im the scriptures or in the 
traditions of the church, fur the purpose of 
opposing raticnal liberty, or the development 
of nationalities, or the advance of seience, 
that has driven millions of individuals and 
whole nations out of the church. (Cries of 
“Hear, hear! and applause.) Aud the only 
way for the Catholic church, or for any of 
the other Christian denominations, to hold 
their own, or to convert multitudes to believe 
in the essence of religion, in the mission of 
Christ aud in His divinity, is for them to 
show always and everywhere the perfect and 
beautiful harmony of reason and revelation, 
of grace and nature (applause); to teach men 
to respect With absolute obedience the voice 
of conscience and the dictates of natural re- 
ligion: and to teach them that anything that 
claims to speak in the name of God as if by 
revelation, must produce its credentials to 
reason and to conscience before it can claim 
any right tu speak at all. (Applause.) 

All this is the plain teaching of Catholic 
theology, of Christian philosophy and of right 
reason. Grace presupposes nature. Revela- 
tion requires reason. <A born idiot can never 
make an act of faith. A man who is not capa- 
ble of morality is not capable of performing 
any act that shall have the grace and charm 
that come from that supernatural! i!lumination 
of the mind and impulse to the will that we 
call the grace of God. Now, itis necessary that 
those whose hearts are hungering for religion, 
as the hearts of all rieht-minded men must 
naturally hunger, shall learn to distinguish 
between the abuse, the misconceptions and 
perversions of men, and the true essence of 
revealed religion, even in things that without 
being absolutely essential, ure still great 
helps to the mind and great comforts to the 
will, no less than as regards the dogmas of 
the Christian church and the holy sacraments 
that we believe Christ has left to be the 
spiritual medicine and food for sick and sore 
and hungry svuls. 

Men must distinguish between the essence of 
revealed religion—its dogmas and its sacra- 
ments that come tous from Christ and His apos- 
tles—and the countless abuses, the errors, the 
stupidity, the cupidity, the blunders and the 
crimes with which every page of the history 
of the church bas been filled for a thousand 
years and more. (Applause.) 

And, though it is not: particularly necessary 
for me to vindicate my consistency, I defy 
any man to stand up and say that I have ever 
defended a blunder or an abuse or a crime of 


the human side of the church, (Great 


applause.) I may have thought it the part of 
a devoted and ardently loving child to cover, 
if I could, with the cloak of palliation the 
deficiencies, the errors, the blunders and even 
the crimes of the human side of the church, 
that I might not seem to incur 
the malediction laid on that son of 
Noah who gloried in his father’s shame. 
(Applause.) I may have tolerated much of 
the human side of the church that I might 
be permitted peacefully to exercise that holy 
ministry which I have held to consist in 
preaching the gospel of Christ to His poor 
(applause); in- teaching the dogmas of the 
Christian church te all who might come to 
listen, in administering the sacraments with 
frequency to all those who might hunger for 
them, or whom I was able, by my poor minis- 
try, to teach to hunger forthem. (Applause.) 
And if I now speak as perhaps I have not 
spoken in the past, there is no inconsis- 
tency in wy action. I speak asI do now be- 
cause the times require it. (Tumultuous ap- 
plause.) I um compelled to speak as I do 
that I may sav to youand to many who are 
not here to-night, but who will read or 
hear the report of what I am saying, to 
hold safe and fast your faith and love for 
what is divingjn Christian creeds and sacra- 


ments. 
It bas become necessary to teach you to 


distinguish between the blunders, the stupid- 
ity, the cupidity, and the actual crimes of a 
mere ecclesiastical machine (shouts of ap- 
plause) and that ideal church of Christ with- 
out spot, without wrinkle, the spouse of our 
Lord and Master, purchased with the terrible 
price of his blood, whose garments are 
washed exceeding white, whose teachings 
have fired the hearts and inspired the minds 
of saints and seers and sages, and have taken 
barbarous nations from the woods and from 
their rude huts to civilize them and make 
them the greatest nations of the world! It is 
necessary that we should learn to distinguish 
between men and Ckrist, between the alle- 
giance that we owe to the Christian creed, 
the profound reverence that we owe to the 
Christian sacraments, and the very limited 
obedience that we owe to an authority whose 
only reason for being is that it may build up 
and not tear down (applause); that it may, in 
the language of Christian piety, edify and 
not disedify; that it may convert men to 
Christ and not drive whole nations from Him 
(applause); that it may exemplify in every 
land and age the humility, patience, char- 
ity, and self-sacrifice of the Master; that 
it may teach men in a selfish age to 
forget themselves; that it may fire them as 
did the Master with the divine enthusiasm of 
humanity; and that it may, in spite of the 
cupidity of perverted hearts, teach men to be 
unselfish, and in spite of the passions that 
disintegrate human society and separate man 
from man to-day, cause to prevail the mag- 
nificent gospel of the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God. (Applause). . 

It is a notorious fact that religion is vanish- 
ing fast from nearly every part of the world; 
that men who are naturally religious—as, in 
fact, all men are, naturally religious (‘“‘hear, 
hear,” and applause)—are being alienated 
from the churches, and perhaps more from 
the Catholic church than any other. (Cries of 
‘shear, hear,” and applause.) In so-called Cath- 
olic countries you will tind a peculiarly 
satanic hatred of religion—pope, bishop, 
creed and church—that you will find scarcely 
anywhere else.; (Applause.) In this favored 
land of ours the Catholic priest is, as a rule, 
an honored and influential member of the com- 
munity. (Applause.) Men not of his com- 
munion treat him with respect and with defer- 
ence. They respect him as a moral! force in 
the community; they are often glad and 
thankful to be permitted to contribute to the 
building of his church; they are glad to have 
his influence in aid of peace, order, virtue and 
sobriety. Go to Catholic countries and you 
find that the gown of the priest is hated as 
something unclean. You will find that a 
priest can get all the room he wants in 
a railway carriage by simply  exhibic- 
ing himself and his gown and_ shovel 
hat at the door of the compartment. 
(Applause and laughter.) It is not because of 
the great reverence they have for his rever- 
ence, but that they hate the mere sight of 
him, that men will crowd into another com- 
partment or another carriage rather than be 
compelled to ride in the same one with 
him. I actually believe that the priest 
often profits by this hatred of himself 
by exhibiting himself at the railway carriage 
door (laughter). He takes the compartment 
and has rvom to stretch himself comfortab] y 
out in it. It is a remarkable thing that if you 
Want to see real sincere devotion to the 
Roman Catholic church you must go to those 
countries where the church has _ been 
robbed of her benctices, where she has 
been impoverished, where she has been 
reduced to something a little nearer tbe 
primitive apostolic simplivity, and where 
she has been largely free from the intlu- 
ence of Roman cupidity, Roman doinination, 
and Roman diplomacy. (Great applause.) 

I have already asserted, as has been pub- 
lished, and I now reassert it here, that I know, 
on the authority of a most trustwerthy bishop 
—an intimate friend of Cardinal Gibbons— 
that a German-American bishop of this 
country, Whose expected reward for 
the service, 1 was told, was the arch- 
bishopric of St.“eLouis, went to Wash- 
ington to negotiate to have sume representia- 
tive of the pope at the court of King Grover 
the First. (Hisses, groans, applause and 
laughter.) Now, I make haste to say that 
that utterance of mine about the courtof King 
Grover the First was by way of a little jest, 
for I would not insinuate for a moment that 
our most respected and honored chief magis- 
trate has the slightes! desire to be known by 
the name of Kiny Grover, or to do anything 
Which might seem to have a monarchieal ten- 
dene;. But it is a wonderful thing that 
these Roman diplomats should want 2 repre- 
sentative of the pope at the seat of the gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

It is quite in keeping with the same policy 
that the pope has sent two Catholic prelates 
from ltaly—they are at it now—to investi- 
gate Ireland. (Hisses and groans. A voice, 
“They can’t make much out of Ireland.”) An 
English noodle of a Catholic lord, one earl of 
Denbigh—and you can always trust an Eng- 
lish Catholic lord to outdo any English Prot- 
estant landlord iu his hatred of Ireland— 
said that the pope told him not merely of his 
affection and esteem for England and of his 
great desire to be of use to England, but of 
the actual manner in which he proposed to 
be of use to her. (Laughter and applause.) 
Of course it would be of great use to England 
if poor Paddy should be so obsequious as to 
do the pope’s bidding in English politics. An 
alliance with the papal cabinet would be 
worth millions to the English cabinet. 
(Laughter.) It would be money in the pocket 
of the English cabinet if they were to buy a 
few of those representatives of the pope 
with a hundred thousand pounds apicce. 
(Laughter. ) 

St. Bernard, seven hundred years ago, writ- 
ing with extraordinary freedom and boldness 
to the pope, who had been his disciple in the 
monastery, among other things admonished 
him to be more solicitous about spiritual than 
about temporal affairs. “Do not, thou, 


. apostle of Christ, desecrate and prostitute thy 


holy ministry by troubling thyself too much 
about temporal things. (Applause.) Get some 
honest man to attend to those things for thee, 
and then trust him implicitly; and if thou canst 
not find an honest man get some man apyhow, 


for it would be better for thee to be robbed 
by him than to be wasting thy time in tem- 
poral trifles.” (Laughter and applause.) 

And another good bit of advice that St. 
Bernard gave to Pope Eugenius was this: 
“When you are sendiag your legates to other 
countries, try to get men who will not accept 
presents—euphemistic for bribes—and who 
will return as poor as they went.” (Laughter 
and applause.) 

When I was in Rome ten years ago, I had 
the misfortune to become acquainted witha 
little fellow named Monsignor Agnozzi. He 
was the monsignor secretary of the propa- 
ganda—a quarrelsome little fellow that 
the republic of Switzerland had_ kicked 
out; and the ecclesiastical machine, not 
knowing what else to do with him, had 
thrust him into the secretaryship of the prop- 
aganda. Even there they had to get rid of 
him, and they found a berth for him in the re- 
public of Colombia in South America, where, 
after the usual quarrel between church and 
state, they had gone to work to build up re- 
ligion again, asking nothing from the state 
but simply to.be let alone, devoting them- 
selves to building churches and seminaries, 
and really beginning to build up religion so 
that it was commencing to flourish, as it does 
in the United States of America. Now, how- 
ever, they have sent out that little man, Mon- 
signor Agnozzi (laughter), and he has al- 
ready begun to bedevil things generally, and 
to ruin religion by ma wg concordats with 
the raseally governmeut, and thus enslaving 
the church. 

And it was with a good deal of knowledge 
of the machinery of the church that I said to 
a correspondent of one of the New York 
papers in Buffalo, a few weeks ago, that the 
presence of a representative of the pope iu 
Washington would be the begiuning of cor- 
ruption and slavery tu the Catholic church in 
America. (Great applause, and a voice “We 
don’t want any of that.”) Isaid substantially, 
in the same interview, in answer to a well 
meaning and by no means unfriendly Catholic 
lawyer, who had written a letter tothe Herald 
about my affairs, that with the knowledge I 


had of Rome I found his fancy sketch of the 


hearing I should get in Rome extremely 
laughable. I did say, and I repeat it here, 
that the best way to get anything out of the 
Roman machine is to show your teeth to it, 
rather than to be too humble before it. (Tu- 
multuous applause and cheers.) 

Bismarck and the czar of Russia (hisses and 

groans) understand that perfectly weil; and 
it islurgely because they have defied the pope 
and persecuted the unfortunate Poles in 
Russia and Germany, interfering in all manner 
of ways with the general liberty of the church, 
that when they are willing to make any kind 
of a half concession the pope is delighted 
with this small installment of the loaf, and 
has actually fallen in love with Bismarék 
(laughter); and Bismarck has been flirting a 
little with his holiness (laughter). They have 
gone so far actually as to exchange portraits! 
(Laughter and applause.) And the pope sent 
one Monsignor Galinberti to compliment Bis- 
murck and his aged muster; and he was the 
author of the letter of the pope’s secretary 
of state, Jacobini, instructing the people of 
Germany and their hervic patriotic representa- 
tives in parliament that no representative 
should be returned to the new parliament who 
would not consent to acquiesce in the despotic 
measures of Bismarck (hisses) That is the 
way those heroic German Catholics have been 
treated by the pope. They were slapped in 
the face in order to please Mr. Bismarck. 
_ As long asthe Catholic people, whether of 
Ireland, or of America, or of Germany, or of 
Poland, practically give the pope to under- 
stand that he can do what he pleases, not 
merely in the way of defining the doctrines of 
the church, where,he speaks by the authority 
of God (applause), but in the way of interfer- 
ing in their policy and politics, and pulling the 
strings; sometimes, as in Germany, allowing 
priests not only to take an active part in poli- 
tics but to sit in parliament, or, as in France, 
allowing cardinals, bishops and priests to sit 
in the assembly and to become permanent 
members of the upper house; and again, 
when it suits him, permitting an archbishop 
to dare to say to an American citizen that 
he must never in the future make a politi- 
cal speech of any character whatever 
(uproarious applause) or to attend any polit- 
ical meeting whatsoever without the pernmiis- 
sion of the sacred cungregation of the propa- 
ganda (laughter), an Italian institution some 
thousands of miles away, run by men who do 
not know but that Florida is a suburb of New 
York, or Mebile the name of a street in 
San Francisco (laughter); as long, Isay, as the 
Catholic people of Ireland, of America, of 
Poland, or of Germany consent to let the 
Roman machine, of which the pope himself is 
but a mere puppet (applause), do all that, so 
long will this Ruman inachine, with the pope 
at its head, continue to use poor Paddy, and 
the poor American Catholic, and the poor 
Polish fool, and the poor German focl as so 
many pawns on the political eaessboard, to be 
sacrificed at any time for whatever can be 
got lasreturn (applause), 

The whole of this policy is largely 
prompted, instigated and animated by the 
frenzied desire for the restoration of the 
pope's rotten old temporal throne, that every- 
body buta fool or a member of the Roman 
machine sees clearly is as- dead as Julius 
Cresar. (Applause.) And so they are selling 
out the precious liberties of the people, the 
Catholic people, who have been most. faith- 
ful to the spiritual side of the church, the 
Trish and Germans and Poles. (Applause.) 
They are selling them out in order to get in 
return the diplomatic aid of Bismarek and the 
ezar and the English cabinet toward the 
restoration of the temporal throne of the 
pope in the land of Italy, to make the Italian 
people curse, if possible, more than they are 
cursing to-day, the thing that they hate with 
all the energy of their being, the monstrous 
interference, in the name of Christ, of: the 
pope and the pope’s men in the politics of 
their country. (Appliause.) 

If this interference in polities were to be in 
the interest of justice, liberty, national unity 
and independence, then nations would rise up 
and call these men blessed and thank God 
that revealed religion had come to the aid of 
their own consciences and the teachings of 
natural religion. But when they find that that 
interference is simply against the liberty and 
independence of their country and against the 
natural and rational aspirations of men, then 
they must necessarily resent such a sacritice 
of true reiigion tu lust for money and power. 
(Applause.) It is this condition of things that 
has ruined the religion of. Italy, of France, 
and of every so-called Catholic country. And 
not satistied with their horrid work they are 
now anxious to bedevil the Catholicism of Po- 
land, Germany, Ireland, America and all the 
English speaking countries so that they may 
be brought to the same wretched condition of 
irreligion, of hostility to the church, and of 
satanic hatred- of the every name of God. 


(Applause. ) 
Tadmit, dear friends, that this is hardly 


such a sermon asI should have preached in 
the pulpit of St. Stephen’s church. (Ap- 
plause.) And I cheerfully acknowledge that 
if I had preached such a sermon as I am 
preaching now, in the pulpit of St. Stephen’s, 
it would no doubt have been the first and the 
last sermon. of the kind that I would have 
ever preached there. (Laughter.) But vou 
see that the machine has made something of 
amistake. For they have liberated me! (Up- 
roarious and tumultuous applause, men and 


women rising and waving handkerchiefs and 


hats. A voice, “You are incommunicated to- 
night.”) Isay they have liberated me! By 
their incredible blindness, ignorance and 
folly they have brought about such a condi- 
tion of things that I am not merely liberated 
from those ordinary considerations of pru- 
dence that men of the world might think 
would affect ine, such as danger to my posi- 
tion and loss of salary, and they might even 
say forfeiting my chances of preferment and 
promotion (laughter), but they have iiber- 
ated me ina much higher and more impor- 
tant sense. (Applause.) It is a poor business 
for a man to be blowing his own horn. It is 
poor business for a man even to be defending 
himself or apologizing for himself. It is work 
that is not over congenial for me; and so I 
have tried to avoid it as much as I could, and 
have let people say a good deal, both in 
private and in the newspapers, preferring to 
remain passive and appurenily indifferent to 
the whole thing, and allowing a great many 
things that might have been contradicted to 
go uncontradicted. And I um not to-night at 
all anxious to apologize for or to glorify my- 
self, I think I can safely say. But while they 
have liberated me from what might have 
seemed ordinary prudent considerations as 
regards my position—coggiderations which 
were at no time of much*¥weicht with me— 
they have also liberated me in a much more 


important sense. 
t is true that for many years I have not 


been blind to the many things I have said to- 
night. But so dear to me are the truths of 
which the Catholic church is the custodian, 
so inexpressibly dear to me are the sacra- 
ments of the Catholic church (applause), that I 
have, as far as I could, repressed myself. 
Where I could not approve I have remained 
silent and spoken no public word of criticism 
or disparagement, in order that I might be 
peacefully permitted to preach the gospel 
and to bring such souls as might come within 
my influence to appreciate the ineffable be- 
nignity and humanity of Christ, our Savior; to 
feel the blessedness of communion with Him; 
to feel the magnificent liberty of the sons of 
God; to realize the fulfillment of His words, 
“If the Son of man shall set you free, you 
Shall be free indeed.” (Applause.) I was 
willing to suffer almost. anything except the 
sacrifice of my conscience soI might be per- 
mitted to bring men to taste the ineffable 
sweetness that comes from the holy commun- 
ion with Christ to men who are emancipated 
from the lusts of the flesh, from the cupidity 
for mere earthly lucre, and who have learned 
with the love of Christ and the holy medicine 
and food of his sacraments to deny them- 
selves, to resist the allurements of the 
flesh, and to walk in the midst of a cor® 
rupt world with the unspeakable free- 
dom of the sons of Light. (Applause.) 
But while trving to do this, and because of 
my desire to do it, on one or two occasions I 
went forth on some semi-political platform 
(attracted to it only because of the humanity 
and the religion that were in it) (applause), to 
show men that a minister of Christ, intensely. 
wedded to His spiritual doctrines and entirely 
devoted to the ministration of His holy sacra- 
ments, could sympathize and take some active 
part in the work of emuancipating the masses 
and helping the starving, evicted poor of our 
mother Ireland. (Applause.) 

They slander me grossly who call me a poli- 
tician, who, putting the cart before the horse, 
because Iam now going around the country 
preaching, not so much politics as the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man 
(applause), complain of my having abandoned 
the pulpit for a ‘political platform. These 
fools seem to forget that I never appeared 
upon a purely political platform, I may say, 
in all my life. They simply calumniate me 
when they say I took the stump for Mr. Cleve- 
land. Itisa He. Where did I ever take the 
stump for Mr. Cleveland? When newspaper 
men came tome with that irresistible courtesy 
of theirs, and sometimes betrayed me into 
talking almost in spite of myself, I said some 
few words to them in favor of Mr. Cleveland. 
The nearest I ever got to talking for Mr. 
Cleveland was when I sat in a box in this 
house at the reception to my friend Mr. Mc- 
Sweeny, when some one spied me and got me 
to go upon the platform and make a speech 
that was partly in favor of Mr. McSweeny 
and partly squinted at Mr. Cleveland (laugh- 
ter). My action then was what it was largely 
because certain Catholics were slaundering Mr. 
Cleveland and making a religious question of 
the election; and I felt that this eternal drag- 
ging of the religious question into pelitics was 
to the serious detriment of the Catholic 
ehurch. (Applause.) They tried to make religi- 
ous prejudice aguinst Mr. Cleveland, because 
in the henest exereise of his judgment he once 
vetoed au appropriation of twenty-tive thous- 
and dullars to the Catholic protectory. And 
I said in an interview, that if I had been in 
Mr. Cleveland’s place, Catholic and priest as 
Tam, I should have done precisely the same 
thing. (Applause). 

And when I went on a semi-political but 
wltogether mural and religious platform, in 


Chickering hull on the first of October last | 


(applause) I went there chietly because of the 

morality and humanity and religion that were 
in that platform. (Applnause.)° And when a 

certain gentleman here in New York took it 

ou him the day before to positively forbid me 

to keep my engagement, | thought it my right: 
and duty as ainan to keep my engagement, 

and I kept it. (Applause.) And so far was 1 

from being anxious to throwolf my. gown and 
travel around in the jacket of a pelitican 

(laughter) that.I sent an olive branch of the 

biggest kind, a- whole olive tree, in fact 

(laughter), to that gentleman, the very night I 

Went to Chickering hall, going as to an execu- 

tion, feeling as if I would. have to. go behind» 
the scenes afterward and lay my head on 

the block and have it cut off. Ina letter that: 
I sent ten minutes before starting to the place 

of execution in Chickering hall (laughter), I 
stated that all surts of considerations, honor 

and good faith, would compel me to keep that 

engagement, but that afterward I would 
keep still and respect his prohibition during 
the rest of the campaign. But so eager was 

he to cut my head olf, or to have a whack at 
me, that he sent bright ‘and early the next 

morning a suspension for two weeks. (Terrific 
hisses and grouns.) ' 

That famous or infamous Ietter forbade me 
to take any part in political meetings or to 
make any political speeches in the future, 
Without the permission of the sacred congre- 
gation of the propaganda. (Hisses.) And 
then because of a newspaper man’s talk about 
me in the TJribune he sends: me another 
suspension. I have nothing to say against the 


Tribune, but I am merely stating a historieal - 


fact, that the Tribune had a nice young man 
Who betrayed me into speech. Weil, the arch- 
bishop suspended me until the end of the year 
for it. (Hisses and groans.) The substance of 
it was that I thought that God was the father 
of all His children, and not the stepfather of 
any. (Laughter and applause.) And the lit- 
tle archbishop took it into bis head that those 
words of mine were terribly disrespectful to 
our holy Father Leo XHI. When I got his let- 
ter I said what is there disrespectful to Pope 
Leo in that interview? I didn’t allude to him 
or think of him. And Dr. Curran consented 
to go with a letter of mine to the arch- 
bishop, in whigh I protested that I had 
never even thought of the pope. The pope 
was not even mentioned in the newspaper in- 
terview, and Dr. Curran and I were com- 
pletely at a loss to know what the- little man 
meant. 1t appears that the pope had written 
a letter, which was quoted in the arch-. 
bishop’s pastoral; but we were taking such a 


‘Brooklyn whe 


even a widower; he has 


languid interest in pastorals that we had. no 
read it. The joke of it was that the pop 
had actually sent a letter about charity, in | 
which he talked about putting plasters. on 
sores jastead of abolishing poverty. And it 
was only after that unfortunate interview | 
that we hunted up that: pastoral letter, in 
which the pope, as quoted, magnified what th 
Catholic church had donein building up poor 
houses, ete., as if it was not the poor beggars 
themselves who had paid for the poorhouse: 
fifty times over. (Great applause.) 
“Well,” said the little archbishop to Dr. 
Curran, ‘I have already sent.a letter wit 
the clipping to Rome. Dr. McGlynn can sen 


_a letter in the same mail, and explain th 


matter.” “But he has nothing to explain,” 
said Dr. Curran, ‘‘and you have suspended 
him by a mistake, and you ought to reinstate 
him.” ‘Oh, no, no, itis my duty.” (Applaus 
and laughter.) The poor little archbisho 
had been pulling open a little drawer col 
taining letters five years old to Cardinal Mc- 
Cleskey about my preaching substantiall 
that God isthe father and not the step-fathe 
that the land of Ireland belongs to the people 
of Ireland, and that landlords in Ireland are 
blackguards and thieves. (Applause.) Thos 
old letters from Simeoni (hisses), who: know 
as much about the geography of this country: 
as does the man of the moon. censured: me 
because while I was speaking of the famine~ 
stricken people of Ireland I showed a great 
propensity to sympathize with the “Irish 
revolution.” (Laughter.) The Irish revolu- 
tion—which consisted merely of this milka 
= effort of Parnell. and his brethre 
many of whom are landlords at heart. 

So the archbishop made this excuse for s 
pending me to the end of the year, in ord 
that before the end of the year he might. ¢ 
further letters authorizing him to club me. 
(Laughter.) In his published statement he said. 
that if I had only retracted the doctrine about: 
the land—which I could not retract, and woul 
rather be burned alive than retract (applause 
—there would have remained no further eaus 
for suspension; while out of the spirit of vin-~ 
dictiveness and malice and all uncharitable~ 
ness that pervaded him and his vicar genera 
and not a few of his councilors—the. spirit 
not oz Christ, but of the Sanhedrim that con- 
demned Christ to be crucified—he was re~ 
solved to punish me and make an example o 
me, and therefore he was determined, come: 
what might, to drive me out of St. Stephen’ 
church. She 

But at the same time, while he would mak 
out that I was not worthy to rule at St 
Stephen's, he was willing that I should be th 
pastor of the poor souls of the village o: 
Middletown. (Applause.). Now, logic is logic 
I say I would consider it an exceeding grea: 
honor to be the shepherd of any portion, 
the poorest and the lowliest, of — the 
flock of Christ. While satisfying his desir 
and that of his councilors, to punish: m 
and make an example of me, and asfara 
possible to impair my influence in the commu: 
nity; he was yet prepared to appoint, met 


shepherd of souls, the teacher, the guide, the 


father, the spiritual director of. a portion: of 
the souls of his own very flock. And [ have 
it in black and white in his own handwriting 
(Tremendous applause.) And I say that these 
two points, both made in a printed statement 
by Archbishop Corrigan, give me, so: far, a 
pretty clean bill as to ecclesiastical character. 
(Applause.)  - He cS 
And now, there isan old buffcon who has. 
a church over in Brooklyn. (Hisses, groans 
and laughter.) This old fool is reiterating a. 
charge that appeared in some newspaper. 
The bishop of Brooklyn tolerates this. man. 
He tolerates this buffoonery, and if anything 
encourages the blackguard. oe 
And do you know what that charge is? That 
the real trouble in the whole thing is that. 
Father McGlynn wants to take a wife. I 
think you will be very much amused to hear _ 
her personal description., I knew nothing 
about the matter until just -now th 
clipping I am about to read to you 
was handed to me on this. stage. Thi 
same old fool has a great grudge against the 
women. (Laughter.) He was particularly 
indignant against the good women of St. 
Stephen's—“Dey vas all like dat olt. dramp, 
Efe, in the garten of Eten. She hat blend 
of abbles to eat, more dan she kud holt, a 
she vouldn’t eat dem abbles, but vanted shust 
dat abble vich Gott Almichdy. dolt her nod do 
eat. Ant dat is de vay vid all dose vimens. 
Now, if I tolt you not to reat dat baber dat de 
bishop vanted to eggskomunicate, you voul 
go home ant dell your vives, ant de vives 
vould go oudt ant buy dat baber and reat i 
shust oudt ov sphite.”- (Great laughter.) 
This old fool had to. blackguard Dr. Curran 
because the ladies of St. Stephen’s made a 
handsome present to him of a chalice. And 
the bishop of Brooklyn tolerates that buffoon-: 
ery Sunday after Sunday, and if anything 
probably encourages it. eas 
«ind so the men and women who go tbe 
full of religion to worship at the holy altar o 


‘Christ: are compelicd to have their ears out 


raged by such talk. . This is. the delicat 
sense of this preposterous bishop o 
was scandaiized that. 
was. to speak in the Academy of Mus 
in Brooklyn at a meeting-to promote temper: 
ance and to protect little children from wick- 
edness, because it was presided over by tha 
great American, Henry Ward. Beecher (ap- 
plause), and who was too horrified that a Cath. 
olic priest should consent to sit. on the sam 
platform with Henry Ward Beecher. 
-\nd now this paper comes out with the ter- 
rible story which I have just alluded to. We 
have been so serious the whole. evening th 
it is well to have some funnow. (Great laug 
ter). This is the clipping: ey orn 
Tam told, but Lin no way vouch for the 
truth of the stutement, and doutless: man 
Roman Catholics will even resent the sugge 
tion, though it. is from Catholics | hear the 
rumor, that there isin this case the element 
that is said to be present in all trouble, the 
female. In plain words, a woman in the case. 
No detinite information can be got at, and the 
priest’s friends will not even talk about it, bus 
nevertheless the report is persistent that th 
apostie of the new crusade will, after: his: ¢ 
communication, which render him no longe 
a pricst,. marry very” shortly. The gossi 
on the subject goes on to detail that the 
woman in question is a widow, an irish ¥ 
man and overweeningly ambitious. It was 
she who fired the priest with a keen: interest 
in the effort for Irish independence, first pe 
suaded him to read and accept Henr 
Gcorge’s theories, and has prompted. his su 
sequcnot resistance to. church authority. 
Lastly, the story goes, she convinced him 
that the tenet which forbids a priest to marry 
Was an unwise one and that Pere Hyacinth’ 
example contained precepts and suggestions. 
forhimself. There have been so many con-_ 
flicting rumors about the churehly rebel that 
one hesitates to give them credence, and this 
one has a romantic ground which does not 
add to its probable veraciousness. 
Now I am going to tell you who this widow — 
is, as far as I can guess. (Great laughter and 


applause. I assure you that at first I-could 


not imagine who it was, but it dawned on me. 
while reuding. in this newspaper about th 
widow who first got me ‘to read Henry 
George’s book. She is not an Irishman. (Laugh 
ter.) She is one who, like myself, was horn 
out of his native country. I believe that thi 
Irish widow. was born in Canada, but ha 
been for some time a resident of New. York 
I forget the first letters of her name, but th: 
latter part of her name is Steers; and ther 
are all sorts of obstacles to my marrying thi 
widow; for this widow Steers happens. to b. 


aman. (Laughter.) And Mr. Steers is no 


fe and childr 


Ls 
a 
a] 


Jexgue meetings: 


“20 build one.” 


So that is the widow who first gave me 
Henry George's book und begged me to read 
jt. And Iam dlessed if I can think of any 


ether widow. The person who got me to 
vead Benry George’s book was Mr. Steers, 


amy dear friend, nnd an associate of Henry 


George, who is very well known to many on 
dhis platform. And now I swear that if I 
ever marry any widow at all it shall be none 
other than Mr. Steers. (Laughter.) I now 
State that © shall never marry any woman, 
avheciher widow cr maid. 
And now ibis well to take this bull by the 
Yorms or ito imock all such slanders on 
whe head. The one reason why I was sus- 
pended by Archbishop Corrigan (uniess he is 
afoclora Herjis that [taught the doctrine 
that God made the land for the people, and 
that refused to retract it. Ido refuse to re- 
arect it! (Tremendous applause.) And I was 
suspended from my ministry for that and for 
no cther reason, and would have been restored 
to it immediately if I had siuned against the 
Rolx Ghost and thereby rendered myscif 
eternally unworthy of exercising my ministry. 
Then Twould have been readmitted to the 
Catbolic altar when I could only have haicd 
and despised myseif for purchasing the priv- 
eve ut so Mfamous a price. (Applause.) 

Bui there is a distinction betweea being sus- 

nded from your ministry and being knocked 
outofSt. Stephen's church. LTknow there is. If 
Archbishop Corrigan had ia the ordinary 
eaourse of administration, m0 matter how un- 
justiy, removed me from St. Stephen's 
and ordered me to go to the remotest church 
«ot his discese, I should have goue mstantly, 
anquesiicningly. I should have obeyed. I 
should have sacrificed even my dearest lies, 
the very altars, the paintings, and the very 
eciling, every portion of which bears in some 
sense the mark of my hand, iu the church to 
which I devoved my youth and manheed 
(creat applause), the church to which IT was 
wedded with as tender and as true an affec- 
tion us any man could be wedded to a pure 
and invecent bride in hoiy matrimony. 1 
never desired any other wife. and I de- 
sire none other to-day. (Anplause.) Great us 
would have been the seerifice L should have 
madeit instantlyuncemplainiagiv,uuquestion- 
jugly. And the people of that parish might 
have grieved, aud I would have been the first 
ty soothe them and give them the example of 
nerfect obedience to a eemmand, no matter 
how unjust or how unreasonable. But when 
it was demanded of me that I should retraci 
God's truth, when it was demanded of me that 
before goiug to Rome I should condemn in 
writing for publication what [ Enow to be the 
truth, what DT kuow they have never exanr 
gued, whet they themselves, four years after 
eoudemning at, confessed to an American 
bisbop in Rome they had never cxamined, I 
refused te retract! To refuse now! I shall 
eoutinue to refuse forever! (Applause and 
elicers.) Twas suspended without a bearing: 
atud when same of the less unfricnudly and less 
mureascuuble members, one or two, of the 
arechuishoy’s council, surgested that it would 
Qe but the vroper thing to send for Dr. Me- 
Givnn ana give him a hearing, the arehtishop 
and Preston (hissesjaud the great majority of 
his council povbpoohed the thing and vuted it 
dluwan as preposterous. And tbat is justice. 
done in the name of the holy church of Christ, 
andin the neme of Him who is the synonym 
of justice! (Great 2pplause and cheers. A 
veice: “They will have to do you justice 
Re at eee 

But there must have been other reasons be- 
Sides that for wishing to remove me from St. 
Stephen's, for the archbishop’s letter shows 
that even if I had retracted it was stili his 
determination to rcimove me to another parish. 
First, they wanted to make an example of the 
anan who kept his eugagement in Chickering 
bali, so thutall priestsmight know that no man 


among them might make a speech without the 


permission and consent of the archbishop, so 
thatthe archbishop should lave the unques- 
tiered contro) of all his priestly “ subjects.” 
Atwusa precedent that would diminish the 
walue and the quantity of the goods Uiat he 
mnicht occasivaally wish to deliver to one or 
mnother pulitical party. (Apptause.) 

Ji is told on unquestioned autherity that the 
archbishop was eager to send for a prominent 
democrat to assure hia that Dr. MeGiynn had 
been inhibited from making speeches during 
the political campaign. Itis a matter of public 
record that his vicur general, Preston (hisses), 
wrote to Mr. Joseph O'Donoghue (hisses and 
groans, long drawn out) a letter which was 
aistributed befvre the dvors of chureaes; and 
poor fools of Cathutics who read it said: 
“Oh, I was geing to vote for George, buat 
that won't do now; that is going against the 
ehureh.” (Terrific groans. A voice, “That 
is played out now.”) 

. Gefere electicn several of the priests, with 
their vestments upon them, were guilty of the 
sucrilesious outrage of denouncing Henry 
George. Noman has more rigorously distia- 
quished between politics und the church than 


“Shave. Ivent upon the frish innd league 


platform. At that very moment Iwas telling 
any friends who were asking me for the use of 
St. Stephen's busement in which to hold land 
“ZT will give you all the 
money 1 can afford to hire a hall, but you 
anust allow me to draw firmiy the Ene of 
demarcation between religion and politics.” 
qApplausc.) : 

Well, tbe next charge was McGlynn 
wouldws build a parochial school. (Applauuse.) 


aQne of the councilors bad the charity to 


speak up ard say: “Has Dr. McGlynn ever 
been asked or instructed to build a parochial 
school? “No,” said the archbishop; “no, he 
shouldn't be alowed to build one; he is not 
methodical enough; he shouldn’t be allowed 
(Lauchter.) 

Then the next charge was general financial 
Failure. That charge came about four years 


-toolate. Laughter.) 1 confess that I uever 


@id take the view of the priesthood, that the 
impersonation of all the cardinal and_ theo- 
jogical virtues in one was the ability to 
squeeze money out of the people (applause); 
but to a large portion of these ecclesiastical 
gentry the sum of all virtues to-day is to be 
called a financier; the one merit that makes a 
pastor, a Vicar general and an archbishop. It 
asa strange thing ihat St. Paul, who. names 
about a duzea virtues which should character- 
ize a bishop, actually omitted financiering. 
(aughter.) §1. Panl never was a financier. 
But the late not very much Jamented Vicar 
General Quiun was nagging me to worry 
me out of St. Stephen’s, and get a friend 
of his in. “There is a great debt on the 
ehurch,” he said, “and I know a min who 
ean pay it off.” I said: “Weil, perhaps it is 
about time we paid this debt off. We can 
do it in a few years and then spit upon it and 
fay, This debt paying is not the sum of all 
the apostolic virtues.” In four years’ time we 
paid off $142,000 of the debt. (Applausc.) 
And then that terrible sockdolager (iaugh- 
ter) that Archbishop Corrigun was to admin- 
ister when he got buck from the Bahamas. The 
terrible sockdolagcr was that we expended 
some $58,000 of the money of St. Stephen’s for 
8c. Stephen’s home for destitute children. 


(And we kept a separate account of it! And I 


wetuully kept that separate account by the 
wdvice of Cardinal McCloskey. (Laugtiter.) 
And this same thing was raked up by Quinn 
au trving to humiliate me; but he overreached 
hiimself “The wrath of manu worlketh tne 
ail of Ged.” (Applause) <Atd it woald 
hiave been net ouly a permissibie, buta huetul 


. aend beautiful thing to spend three times that 
Much meney upon a sham bhuzzSug parochial 
“school! 


(Appiause and laughter.) if the 
AWwer'st comes to the worst, St. Stepben’s home 


_Catholic diocese! (Hisses and groans. 


for destitute children, with six hundred chiid- 
renin itin town and country were getting 
their schooling; and it certainly did not 
detract from their schooling that they also 
got their board and clothing and washing. 
(Applause.) 

Then there was the charge of genera! un- 
punctuality and irrezuiarity in St. Stephen’s 
parish. There are a few people who will 
bear me out when I say that, except in the 
minds of some jealous priests, St. Stephen’s 
was the church of all churches in the city 
where they were best able to get, at every 
hour and on every day in the year, all the fa- 
cilities to practice their religion. The church, 
was Wide open, every door on every street— 
three doors on Twenty-eighth street, four 
doors on Twenty-ninth street—like Christ 
standing there with outstretched arms invit- 
ing the weary wayfarer to come in and refresh 
himself. (Applause.) It was actually made a 
eriticism that I kept the church open all day 
to be the resort of tramps. (Laughter.) They 
excoriated me for allowing tramps to come in 
and make St. Stephen’s their home. I say 
there is pathos it it, that it was a place 
where tramps could go im and feel that 
there was one spot on earth not yet denied to 
them—one spot of land stili common to God’s 
children, and that is the floor of the house of 
God. (Tremendous applause.) That was an- 
other of my crimes—geueral irregularitv. 
The church open from 5 in the morning until 
9in the evening every day in the year! A 
high mass at 9 o’clock every week day in the 
year! All sorts of excuses and occasions for 
throwing open the church and having music 
and prayers and services. Some of them 
were furiously jealous of that—too much re- 
ligion for them. And they were furiously 
jealous at finding that their own people from 
neighboring parishes had to go to St. Steph- 
en’s church to get religion. (Applause.) If 
you go to the bottom of it, a large reason of 
my being clubbed out of St. Stephen's church 
Was that there was too much religion there. 
(Applause.) Now you think that is a joke, 
but Tain going to prove it to you. 

Another of those terrible facts from Mon 
siguor Preston, (Hisses.) I am concealing 
nothing from you. (Applause.) This puritan 
Prestun—tbis man who was bern just tio 
hundred and fifty years too late (applause)— 
this man who should have been born in his 
own bative New Englund just about two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago when they were 
burning witches, and who would probably have 
paid a big premium for permission to set tire 
to the faggots—this Presten, masquerading 
as the vicur genera) of this great diocese of 
seven or eight hundred thousand Cathbelics, 
had the hardihvod, the infuiny, to dare to say, 
“Besides, I would almost doubt whether Dr. 
MeGiynn has really proper faith in the 
blessed sacrament (hisses and groans), be- 
cause if he had he would have more respect 
for it and he would not be sending people 
to communion as often as he dves." (Groans) 
“Now, Iwas actually told by Miss Cornell,” 
said Monsignor Preston at the council board 
of the archbishop, and the archbishop and all 
his councilors were listening to it, “I was 
told by Miss Cornell that she actually saw an 
old woman goiug up to the communiovn rail in 
Si. Stephen’s church with her bundle.” 
(Sensation and applause.) And the logical 
conclusion from that was, ergo, therefore, 
Dr. MeGlyna must be kicked cut of St. 
Stephen’s church. 

Now I ask you, was it the Holy Ghost or the 
devil that inspired those accusations! (Cries 
ef “The devil™) Isn't it enough to make 
our Catholic bluod, that we may say we bave 
inherited from fourteen centuries of Catholic 
ancestry, bcil to hear this witch burner say of 
me that he would almost doubt if I had faith 
inthe blessed sacrament. That is the mun 
whom this degenerate son of an Irish father 
and mother makes vicar general of all this 
Many 
voices: “The son of arum seller’’) It is quite 
in keeping with that excellent appointment 
that now that he has had a chance to appoint 
a second vicar general, he has appointed 
that eminent financier, the Rev. Arthur Don- 
uelly. (Greans.) 

Now you have heard all the charges that I 
myself have ever heard. Those are the 
charges upon which I was knocked out of St. 
Stephen’s church, and I never even heard 
them except by whisperings from the poor 
old icaky gossips of the archbishop’s council. 
(Laughter and applause.) And the only 
charge that has ever been communicated to 
me was that I bad talked against the pope, 
when I never had even thought of him; and 
second, that Lhad talked of this doctrine of 
the lund for the peuple. I confess that great 
sin, and 1 would die this night repeating that 
sin. (Tumultuous appiause aad cheers, the 
whole audience rising and waving handker- 
chiefs and hats.) I would die this moment, so 
help me God, repeating that sin, and with my 
Jast faint breath declare that God is the 
father of all His children and that all are 
equally brothers, and therefore that He has 
given to all of them equally His natural 
bounties. (Great applause.) 

And this is my faith. Thisismy philosophy. 
This is a part of my belief iu Christ my master. 
(Great appiause.) And with this confession of 
faith, die peacefully with my conscience as 
clear as that of the babe which is washed in 
the Javer cf baptism. (Applause. An old 
woman in one of the front rows: “We will ail 
die with you.”) 

So now they say they have excommuni- 
cated ime! There are only two bemgs in all 
the universe that can separate me from God. 
One is infinitely wise and; good and merciful, 
and He can doit, but He nevér will until I 
shall have consented first to separate myself 
frum Him. (Great applause.) And there is 
only one other being in all the universe who 
ean separate me from God, and Edward Mc- 
Glynn is his name. (Applause.) I am con- 
scious that the human will is weak; but at the 
same time I am intensely conscious of my ab- 
solute desire to do in all things the holy will 
of God. I would, with all my human weak- 
ness, trusting to this intinite power and good- 
ness that has made it possible for millions of 
meu and weak women and even little chil- 
dren to go smiling to the block, to the stake, 
tothe faggot, also go personally to suffer 
perpetual imprisonment, to be burucd at the 
stake, to suffer all that human malicunity 
could suggest, rather than permit myself for 
ohe iustant or by one hairsbreadth to be 
turned from tue holy will of God my Father, 
my Maker aud my Master. (Great applause.) 

Couscious with intense clearness, even with 
a perfect conviction of the rectitude of my 
course, all their efforts, all their suspensions, 
all their excormmunications, seem to me but 
as the idle patter of the rain drops upon 
the roof. (Applause and cheers.) 

When I took up the paper this morning I so 
absuiutely forgot that Lhad any case atall, 
and I became so intensely interested in what 
first fell under my eye—the account of a pre- 
sentation to Mr. Gladstone (applause) of a 
testimonial yesterday—that [kept reading for 
nearly a quarter of an buour, when somebody 
came along and said, “I congratulate you.” 
‘Upon what?? “Upon your excomnmiunica- 
tion. Haven’s you been reading it! The 
papers are fullof it.” ‘Are they’ Then I 
lucked at another column, and I saw 
in big type, “McGlynn excommunicated.” 
(Laurzhter.) 

The story got into some of the papers that 
the archbishop had sent me a registered letter 
on the Saturday of the week before last. I 
had nou received any such letter, and I never 
dreamed that it had been sent. It was 
only this afternoon that 


” 


the admirable H 


‘Managing secretary of our land and labor 


committee at Cooper union told me that, by 
the by, it began to dawn on him that among 
my mail of dozens of letters that had come to 
me there was an official card from the post- 
master stating that there was a regis- 
tered Ictter for me, which I shall probably 
receive tomorrow. I now begin strongly to 
surmise that that letter will contain a com- 
munication from the archbishop about my ex- 
communication. I went to a certain church 
this morning, bright and early, at balf- 
past seven mass, and went up to receive with 
perfect faith the holy communion (great ap- 
plause). Here was the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of an excommunicated priest, in perfect 
simplicity and good faith, receiving the holy 
communion (laughter). I suppose if I should 
go to that same church next Sunday morning 
that (1. priest would be prepared for me and 
drive me away from the communion rail. (A 
voice: “They can’t do it.”) Here isamansays 
they can’t doit. He reminds me of the story 
of an unfortunate fellow who got into jail 
and sent for aclever lawyer. After hearing 
the prisoner’s statement of his case the lawyer 
said: “They can’t put youin jail for that.” 
‘“‘But I amhere allthe same, Mr. Lawyer,” 
said the prisoner. (Laughter.) He says they 
can’t do it, but I say they will. 

‘But, Father McGlynn, what are you going 
to de about it? After a pause, and witha 
humorous expression of countenance, Dr. Mc- 
Glynn answered his own question by saying: 
“To be continued in the next chapter.” 

A SHORT ADDRESS FROM HENRY GEORGE. 

The significant conclusion of Dr. McGlynn’s 
address was greeted with a storm of cheers, 
accompanicd with the enthusiastic waving of 
handkerchiefs by the ladies. Loud and con- 
tinued calls were theh made for Henry George, 
whose appearance was the signal for a fresh 
demonstration. Mr. George spoke very briefly 
as follows. 

“My friend (applause) needs no defense. Dr. 
McGlynn is his own defense. Tam glad, how- 
ever, to see to-night such an outpouring as 
has been witnessed here and iu the hall across 
the street, and which would have easily 
sufficed to tll! two or three more such halls. It 
is a sufficient answer to the message that has 
come from Rome—the message of the excom- 
munication of an American citizen because he 
has insisted upon his rights as a citizen; be- 
cause he has refused to take his polities from 
Rome; because he has stood upon the broad 
platform of the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. (Great applause.) 

“This marks another step inw great move- 
ment. 

“Rome has excommunicated McGlynn. 
Now let us see what they will make by that 
excommunieating. Not merely from the 
Catholics ef New York, but froin all over the 
country, the same answer will ring out that 
went back from Ireland: ‘All the religion 
you please from Rome, but no polities.’ 
(Deafening applause.) And in attempting to 
put down this movement they but force it on. 

“The standard of the new crusade that Dr. 
McGlynn has raised will go forward all the 
quicker for what has been done to-day. The 
truth never can, never has been, put down by 
such means. (Applanuse.) It will end in the 
triumph of the right.” (Great applause.) 


The Irving Hall Meettng. 


The overflow meeting in Irving ball was no 
less enthusiastic than that in the Academy of 
Music. The house was crowded to its ut- 
Inost capacity, even every inch of standing 
room being occupied. 

Mr. John Feeny, who has so ably presided 
at the numerous meetings of the St. Stephen's 
parishioners, occupied the chair. John J. 
Bealin opened the proceedings with a viger- 
ous speech, in which he gave a clear present- 
ment of the issue as between the papal ma 
chine working through Archbishop Corrigan 
and the vast body of Aimerican citizens of the 
Catholic faith. Addresses were also dcliv- 
ered by Dr. Coughiim, Henry George, James 
J. Gahan, George Smith, Frank Ferrall and 
others, all of which breathed a spirit of de- 
fiance to papal aggression, and werc received 
with vchement applause. 

Scon after 11 o'clock Dr. McGlynn appeared 
upon the platform and was revcived with an 
evation as earnest and vigorous as that 
which had greeted him at the Academy. In 
his address the doctor went over the same 
ground as in his Academy speech, thouch the 
lateness of the hour and his own evident 
fatigue compelled him to omit some of the 
most cloquent passages. The speech was re- 
ceived with wild demonstrations of approval, 
and punctuated with approving and support- 
ing Voicesfrom all parts of the hall: It was 
after midnight before the meeting came to a 
close. 

The collections for the evening in the two 
halls amounted to $452. 

During the progress of the meetings the fol- 
lowing telegram was received from the land 
and labor ciub of Vineennes, Ind.: 

Ava special meeting of the Vincennes land 
and labor club to-day the following was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the action of the Roman 
machine in the ease of Dr, MeGlynn was an 
insult to American citizenship, a brutal re- 
venge wreaked on an inoffensive and de- 
fenseless philanthropist, and a fair warning 
to labor that it must count the Ivelian dner- 
archy among the deadliest foes. 

Resolved, That in this great trint Dr. Me- 
Glynn has our undivided svmpathy: that in 
his Virtue aud sincerity we have the most un- 
wavering faith, and that his high courage and 
untlageing zeal command our profoundest ad- 
miration. W. W. BAILEY, Cor. Secy. 


How the Servants of the People Make Qut. 
New York Worl. 

Secretary Whitney has sold “Grasslands,” 
his country place on the Tenallytown road, 
above Georgetown. It is understvod that he 
has leased it for two years, with the privilege 
of a third, having reserved that right when 
making the sale. In the spring of 18385 Seere- 
tury Whitney purchased this place, which 
contained 100 acres and a large house, for 
$300 per acre. He subsequently sold twenty- 
five acres at $1,500 per acre, and his now 
aan the reimaining seventy-five acres for $75,- 

, 

Secretary Fairehild has purchased for 859, - 
G00 a residence at the intersecticn of New 
Hampshire avenuc and Twentieth street, ad- 
joining the house built by Congressinan 8, S. 
Cox. 

He Was an One-Member Anti-Poverty So-= 
ciety and Dida’t Kuow It. 
Chicago Tribune. 

Arizona road agent—Hands up in this stage 
coach! Lively now! 

(Intermissiun of a few moments, during 
which considerable business is transacted.) 

Sarcastic passenger—You've got about 
everything except our bvots. Had'nt you bet- 
ter go through us again? 

Road agent—{ never take up two collec- 
tions from one crowd. I'm no anti-poverty 
society. 


Rome Looks Upon the Whele Matter as a 
Jokes 

Cable Dispatch from Rome to Brooklyn Citizen. 
People have been much amused here by the 

position taken by sone American journals as 

to the real status of Dr. MeGlynn. I assure 

you that the pope scarcely knows of the exis- 

tence of this redoubtable doctor. Your own 


. Very Rev. Father Keegan is a hundred times - 


better known than Dr. McGlynn. 


The “Star’s” Peu Slips. and It Stumbles on 
the Trath. 
New York Star, July 13. 
It is political economy, and not religious 


doctrine, that lies at the root of Dr. McGlynn’s 
affair. ms 


ARD who is puzzled at your position, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Exploiting Labor. 

New York City.—Will the abolition of pri- 
vate property in land enable employes of 
capitalists to share in the product resulting 
rom their labor? Suppose a capitalist en- 
gages in business. So long as he alone labors 
with his capital he is entitled to the entire 
product vf that labor and that capital, and 
no one else can rightfu.ly claim a share in it. 
But if the capitalist employs others to assist 
him—as the law would stand even after the 
emancipation of the land—the employes 
would get only the market value of their la- 
bor, while the capitalist would get the bal- 
ance of the entire net profits or product. 

A. 

When a capitalist labors alone with his 
capital, he is, as you say, entitled to the 
entire product. That product is in part 
wages and in part return to capital. When 
he employs others to assist him they, 
having no capital, get wages only. Under 
exisiing conditions the wages are regu- 
lated by competition for opportunities to 
work, and as opportunities are restricted 
while workers increase, wages decline, and 
he who cun control an oppor®nity to work 
gets a surplus over wages and return to 
capital. But if Jand values were taxed 
away, opportunities to work would be 
practically unlimited, and there would be 
no competition for them. There would be, 
instead, competition for workers. In tha 
case wages would be determined by the 
productiveness of the labor, and the capi- 
talist would get nothing but bis wages and 
return for his capital when he employed 
men, justas when he labored alone with 
his capital. His wages might be higher, 
because his work would be more valuable, 
as a foreman’s wages are now higher than 
a journeyman’s, but they would be wages 
as before. 

It is impossible to “exploit” men. to their 
injury when they are free. It is onlv the 
heiplessness of men who have only Jabor 
to offer in exchange for opportunities to 
produce that makes them victims to capi- 
tal. Paupers will saw wood haif a day 
for a breakfast, but no man will who 
knows he can get his breakfast on better 
terms. 


Poor Landlords and Foreign Ministers. 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 27.—Will you plcase 
answer these questions in your paper? 

(1) Supposing I owncd a lot with a $300 
house on it, and I was poor: and two other 
men that were wealthy should own the lots 
adjoining me on cither side, with $10,000 
houses on them. Would it-be right to tax me 
as much as it would them, the lots being 
equal 

(2) What are the duties of our foreign min- 
isters, and what are their salaries? 

W. D. Mornin. 

(1) Yes; you would be appropriating the 
same natural and social advantage, the 
property of the whole community, and 
ought io pay the same price for it to the 
community. ; 

We have fully answered 590: many ques- 
tions exactly like thiss:in whieh it is sup- 
posed that a poor man otens-a ¢heap house 
on very viluable land‘alongside of a rich 
man with a palace, that we must decline 
to answer any more. When an aelual 
case of this kind is stated we will give it 
attention. 

(2) Mainly to eat state dinners and intro? 
duce American snobs to foreign poten- 
tates. Their salaries are comfortable. 


Texau Curiosity. 

AvBURN, Tex.—In your paper of the 25th 
ult., in answer to O. J. Sutton’s question, 
Whether under the tax reform the capita!ist 
would monopolize all the laad, as they do 
now, yousay: “If he took up all the land, 
rent wouid be so high that the poorly paid la- 
borers could Jive on their share of the rent 
Without working.” 

(1) Now how could they Jive off rent paid 
by others? Do you propose a division of rent? 
How would the poor get it? 

(2) This question is often asked: Would it not 
be more just to buy the land of the owners at 
a price given by a bureau appointed for that 
purpose than to tax it so heavily the owner 
will have tu quit claiming it? 

(5) A great imany Germans and Bohemians 
have settled in the southern portion of this 
state, and the native Texans have moved to 
other portions of the country. They can’t as- 
sociale with the foreigners. Now they say to 
me, if the land was made free tiese forcign- 
ers would come and take cur iand, and we 
would have to emigrate. Now, would you 
favor foreign immigration until the other na- 
tions should make their land free? 

J. T. LAKE. 

(1) If the public income from land value 
taxes were greater than was required for 
public uses we should favor a distribution 
of the surplus among the natural owners 
of the land—the people. That is done in 
some of the conimunes #f Europe where 
the land has becn retained by the people, 
and it works remarkably well. There are 
no loafers or paupers there and the in- 
habitants do not emigrate. 

(2) To buy the land ef the owners is to 
put the burden of rent on producers in an- 
other form. It would do no geod to the 
small land owner; indeed, it would be an 
injury to him, for while-he would not get 
enough compensation to live on, large 
owners would be as comfortably situ- 
ated as now. The interest on their 
bonds would give them great incomes, 
which small owners and working peo- 
ple gencrally would have to pay.  Sup- 
pose the negro had been freed by re- 
quiring him to give to his owner an in- 
terest bearing bond on his value and 
making that bond an obligation of his 
descendants. What would have happened? 


‘The price of negroes would have gone up 


atonce and the negro race would have 
been in bondage as long as the bonds were 
unpaid. 

(8) The foreigners could not take the 


and occupied by native Texans without 


buying it of the native Texans, and so long 
as there was plenty of good Texas Jand to 
be had for nothing the foreigners would 
not be willing to pay a price for the 


privilege of associating with native 
Texans. It is Texas land not Texan 


society that the Germans aifd Bohemians 
want. 


Confusing Value With Utility. 

ROcKLAND, Mass.—I was surprised to read 
from Mr. George that there was no such thing 
as intrinsie value. I was more surprised to 
read your defense of his statement in your 
reply to Samucl Toller’s letters, published in 
your issue of the 2d mst. While‘open to con- 
viction, I bez leave to criticise. Though this 
may be a mere quibble of words, I have al- 
ready found one other reader of THE Stanp- 
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' say thatif there were no men to get a living, 


i We bave the word intrinsic. What are we 
going todo with it? The dictionary defines. 
it as “appertaining to the thing itself.” Value 
is also defined as “that property of a thing 
which enables us by its use to satisfy our 
wants.” 

Adam Sinith says that “we should carefully 
distinguish between value in use and value in 
exchange.” You wholly ignore value in use 
when you say “value is a factor of ex- 
change.” However true that may be, it is no 
definition of the term value. 

You also say “none of Robinson Crusoe’s 
thines had a value because there was none 
with whom he could trade.” If you recog- 
nize only exchange value, which is better. ex- 
pressed by the word price, true; but as long 
as Crusoe valued his life and wished to pro- 
long it, bis things were valuable to him. 
Again, you sav ‘“‘value is a term which de- 
scribes a relative quality:” and, of course, if 
you recognize only exchange value or price, 
it weuld be absurd to speak of the intrinsic 
price of a thing, but it seems to me that the 
quality possessed by a bushel of wheat which 
sustiins life is a positive quality, and it is that 
quality which gives wheat value. You may 


wheat would have no value, but that would 
be a sophism, for we have the men, and that 
is why we read THE STANDARD. 
As this life sustaining quality of the wheat 
appertains entirely to the wheat regardless 
of price, why not call it the intrinsic value? 
J. A. BILLines. 
The dictionary definition of value as 
“that property of a thing which enables 
us by its use to satisfy our wants” is wrong, 
and Adam Smith's ‘‘valne in use” is better 
expressed by the term utility. “Exchange 
value,” as you call it, is not better ex- 
pressed by price, for “price” expresses the 


expresses the exchange relation of products 
generally. . 

It makes no difference what terms we 
apply to things, provided we never confuse 
the terms, and respecting tire subject of 
your letter there is no liability to confusion 
if we describe the intrinsic usefulness of 
an article as its ztility, its relation to other 
articles in exchange as its value, and its 
relation to money as its price. 


Some Definitions. 

(1) I would like your definition of the words 
“profit,” “interest,” “dividend” and “rent.” ~ 

(2) The definition of the word “capital.” . 

(3) The definition of the terms “value” and 
“value in exchange.” 

(4) You say the land was given by the 
Creator for the use of all men, and under the 
term “land” you mean everythiag “from the 
center of this globe to its surface.” There- 
fore all materials hidden in the Innd, such as 
gold, iron, etc., must belong to the people at 
large, and if it is immoral to own Jund it 
must be immoral to own things dug from the 
land. 

(5) Is not public ownership of machinery as 
important as public ownership of land? 

(6) Is it any more necessary to resist the 
landlord than to resist the wagelord? 

Hermann STRELITZ. 

(1) Profit” is excess of revenue over ex- 
pense; “interest” is return from the use 
of capital; “dividend” has no special 
economie meaning, but in common use it 
signifies that proportion of the protits 
of a joint undertaking which goes to one 
of the parties to it; ‘trent’ is that part of 
production which goes to the owners of 
natural opportunities by virtue of their 
ownership, exclusive of anything reccived 
by them on account of buildings, improve- 
ments, ¢te. 

(2) “Capital” is wealth used in produc- 
tion; or perhaps it may ‘be still more clear- 
ly deiined as wealth in course of exchange 
or transmutation, since production in- 
cludes not mereiy the making or bringing 
forth of things, but also the bringing of 
them to the final consumer. Land, labor 
and capital are the three factors of produe- 
tion; hence neither land nor Jabor can be 
capital, though their possession may some- 
times be equivalent te: the possession of 
capital. Fora fuller explanation of these 
distinctions, which are all important to 
clear thought, see chapter 2, book 1, 
“Progress and Poverty.” 

(3) Value” is the relation of one thing 
to another in exchange. There is no dis- 
tinction between ‘‘vatue” and f‘value in 
exchange.” The proper English word for 
what is sometimes called “‘value in use,” is 
utility. ; 

(4) There is a- vast difference between 
owning the land and owning things dug 
from the land. No. one produces the land; 
some one does produce things dug from 
the land. Ownership of things dug from 
the land docs not interefere with digging 
more things; but ownership of the land 
does. Land exists without labor; things 
dug from the land would not exist in that 
form without labor. There is as much 
difference between gold in the bowels of 
the earth and a wedding ring as there is 
between sunlight and a photograph. Van- 
derbilt might paper his walls with photo- 
graphs without harmingany one. Indeed, 
it would be a goed thing for photograph- 
ers. Butif he had a corner on sunlight it 
would be w bad thing for everybody. 

(5) You might as well ask if ownership 
of a cow’s milk is not as important as 
ownership of the cow. When you own the 
cow, you can get her milk if you work for 
it. = a 

(6) There can be no ‘wagelord”. without 
a landlord. . 

Notes. a 

R. C. Marsa, Troy, N. ¥.—Judging from 
your letter you understand the question well. 
In taxing mines we would not tax the hole in 
the ground, for that is a product of labor; 
but we would tax the opportunity to make 
the hole, if that opportunity hada market 
valite. 

SAMUEL ToLLeR, Davenport, Ia.—Your dis- 
cussion about intrinsic value is fruitiess. Your 
last Jetter ‘shows clearly that by ‘intrinsic 
value” you mean wiilify, and if you. will 
always use the term “intrinsic value” in’ thet 
sense, aud the person to whom you aadress 
yourself will always so understand it, we 
have no quarrel with you. What we insist 
upon is, that you are less Hable to be misun- 
derstood if when you mean utility. you say 
utility than if you say “exchange value”-or 
‘“intriasic value.” 


Information for Brookiyn from New. York 
via Kome. 
Cable dispatch from Rome to Brooklyn Citizen. 
It is understuod here among the Americans, 
who naturally are eager for private iuferma- 
tion abeut the inside of American affairs, that 
Dr. MeGiynn has been subsidized by Mr. 
Blaine. Before he left for Eurupe, Mr. Blaine, 
Heary George aud Dr. McGlyne hada private 
conference in a restaurant in New York, and 
it is understood that a plan of campaign wus 
arranged. The proprietor of the restaurant, 
who is a Spaniard, is responsible for this. as- 
aovon which he telegraphed to. my inform- 
an we ve 


Of the 1,276 deaths in the city last week, 


relation of products to money, while value 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


The Newport season of 1887 is fully opened, » 
and all that is now wanted to make it a suc- 
cess is an influx of guests at the hotels, which 
are far from being full. The weather. has 
been allthat could be wished for. Ail the 
cottagers have arrived, and they are quietly 
enjoyme the delightful breezes. The heat hag 
been. intense, but the breezes inviriably come 
to hand early in the afternoon. The principal 
‘events of the week included the visit of the 
members of the Rev. Dr. Talmage’s church 
of Brooklyn; the aneual meeting of the Rhode 
Island society of the Ciucinnan, and a quie& 
-and modest celebration of the national holi- 
day.—(New York daily paper. : 

Mr. R. W. Tailer bas arrived at Richfield 
Springs on his four-in-hand: drag, spending 
the hottest week of the season on the roads 
from New York. His party were Mrs. and 
Miss Tailer, General and Mrs. H. L. Burnett, 
Miss Grace Johnson-and Edward. and Lee 
Tailer They pronounced the drive and accom- 
modations along the route comfortable, but 
the roads through the valley via Saugerties, 
~Pheenicia, Stamford and Cooperstown “‘hor- 
rid.” ; 


fully sixty per cent. were said to be deaths. of 
children under five years of age, and most of 
those children bad been living: in tenement 
houses. “Weneed no further proof of the 
beat than those Higures, which alsoshow that. 
there were $35 deaths ia tenemeni houses dur-. 
ing the week,” said a chief inspector of the 
sunitury bureau yesterday. There were over 
three hundred. deaths from cholera morbus 
and cholera infantum during the week. In 
every tenement district the sight of anunder- 
tuker’s wagon with a small coffin on it has 
been too cemmon. since the hot weather seb 
in.—[New York Tribune, July be 
During the last four years the number of 
-ehurehes of various. denomimiations has in- 
creased by 15,325, which is at the rate of 3,831. 
‘each year, or 101-2 exch day. It surely must 
be a pleasing thought to the yearning 
Christian as he winds bis watch upon retiring 
to rest that, during the twenty-four, hours 
since he weund it the. night before, over ten 
churches have been organized, and are mow 
carrying forward the blessed work of con- 
verting sinners. Noris this all. No less than 
465,009 mortals have each vear been awakened 
through the eall of God by His church to a 
sense of their immortality, and. have stood. up 
to. own Jesus befere the world as their only 
Master and Redeemer. In other words, 1,11? 
sinners every day, cr ferty-six every hour are: 
found joming the great procession of those 
already on the march to the New Jerusalem, 
—{Christian at Work. 

Elliot F. Shepard of New York and a party 
of twelve relatives and friciuds are now inthe. - 
Yosemite. Mr. Shepard’s party travel in a 
private car, and expect to remain several 
ra8nths in southern California. 

Grace church, which has the wealthiest con- 
gregation of any in New York, has. just been 
newly decorated in Byzantine style. The 
most striking features are tie fresco of the 
nave and the paneling of the walls, the rich. 
oriental borders aud the lavish gildings. 

The practice of keeping fires in tenements 
where children are at play is necessury so 
log as the mothers are obliged to do laundry 
work in order to help support the families. 
A child which has lived in such stifling atmos- 
»here for months is likely to die suddenly 
from cholera morbus. The number of deaths 
froin that disease among children has been so 
inuch greater than usualin the last fortuight- 
that Dr. Tayior, who has charge of the inves~_ 
tigation of contagivus diseases, has been look- - 
ing into a number of deaths to make sure that 
they were not caunsed by Asiatic cholera.— 
{New York Tribune. . 
Ferdinand Ward’s cell in Sing Sing is deco- 
rated with a collection of photographs and 
stereoscopic views. Ward spends his days in 
his little printing office alone. He has gained. 

twenty pounds since he enterect the prison. 
Ke says his labor is not severe, 2nd serves as - 
ameans of diverting his mind 

The Rev. Dr. R. R. Meredith of Beston 
soon to be of Brooklyn, is greatly enjoying his 
visit to England. 

2ound cluster diamond pins are in fashion. 

There were 60,636 births in Paris last year, | 
of which more thau 17,0 were illegitimate. — 

The Rev. Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, jr., pas-. 
tor of the Brick Presbyterian church of this. 
city, who is now resting at Newport, will sail. 
ina few weeks with Henry Marquand and 
others in the yacht Ruth. on a cruise to - 
Labrador in search of salmon. All the party 
are enthusiastic fishermen. ee ea 

Ata sheriff’s sale in Limerick lately Mir 
Wutchins, the chancery. reeveiver, bouzht in” 
two farms from which. tenants had been 
evicted. The purchase inceased the friends 
of the evictees, and they attempsed to mok 
Mr. Hutchins. He tled and took refuge in-@ 
police station, whither the crowd followed 
him and refused to disperse. The police there 
upon charged them and made five arrests. 

Collector Magene of this port made a sen: 
sation recently by ordering all importation 
of gold and silver to be sent to the apprais- 
er’s office for examination. ~Bullion is duty 
free, and it was found that some bankers were 
taking advantage of this fact to smuggle 
watches in ther bullion packages. 

A laborer employed by William H. Kirk & 
Co. of Newark tound a pocketbook containing 
$163 on the railrcad track ut the Market street 
station of the Peunsylvania railroad one day 
lust week, and reported his find to the prop- 
erty clerk next day. An engineer owned the 
wallet and bad dropped it while oiling bis en- 
vine. He missed it almost immediately, and 
telegraphed to Newark fron New Bruuswick 
usking the depot master to hunt: for iz The 
engineer sousht out the finder of the book 
alter he had secured his money, and tendered. 
hima reward. The reward was refused.— 
[New York Sun. oo Oa. 2 

Professor’ Elisha Gray, who is at the 
Murray Hill hotel, isene of the contestants 
with Alexander Graham Bell for the honor of 
telephonie invention. . The professor's patents 
in telephony is capitalized in a stock company 
at some $10,6V0,0U0. . 

Says a court dressmekerin the Pell Mall Ga- 
zetfe: “The making of a court dress is quite a 
work of art, and. in. order to sueceed you 
musi be an artist as well as a dressmaker, 
Asu rule, ladies leave the arrangement to 
me, and very often they do net even choose 
the color. Itis only now and then that a lady 
comes With her mind made up about the color, 
but generally we have to think and compose 
and propose as. well as to execute the actual. 
work. Of course fashions vary. as mucit in 
court dresses as in any other costumes; this 
season light colored velyets are very much 
worn. They are tnostly lined with another 
thinner material; but T always advocate good 
lining, because it will make an elegant cos- 
tume afterwards. We bave lately very often. 
used viclet as the lining for ‘the train; the ef- 
fect is very good, and the velvet is always 
useful afterwards. In order to preserve this 
costly lining we put a thick ruche inside the 
train. ae ; 

-Alfred Allen, a respectably dressed man,_ 
was charged with attempting to commit-sul- 
cide. The prisoner, wvhen rescued from the: 
river, exclaimed to the policeman. who took 
him into custody: “Why did vou not let. me 
do itf Ihavea wife and eight children, FE 
went heme last nicht und. found my. wife. 
fainting at her needlework and the childrem. 
crying for bread. Ef could see nothing in 
front of me but death. T worked at Bectoa 
eas works for tweive veurs, and while there: | 
I met with an accident from.an explosion and — 
lost the sight of one eve. [ was. discharged, . — 
and I have been out of work for two months” 
—{Londea Times. _ yee 


Poor Citizen. McGlyuut 
Chicago Tribune. oe Deere e 
~ What -novw remains of Citizen McGlynn? He 
is untitced for practical business. What career 
lies open tohnuf And wit directi 
take? There is no piece for such as he in the 
republicnn party. The demoerztie party has 
ho use for 8 man whe advocates robbery. 
And if he shouid attempt to pui his principles 
into practice and flad himself im the clutch of 
the law, with the penitentiary m view, will he 
not mournfully reflect that the pulpit of Sa. - 
Stephen’s would have been more rable 
‘Will it be any consolation to him that. h 

no one but himself tu blame! = 


n will he | 
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THE EXCOMMUNICATION. 

The decree promulgated from Rome on 
the Fourth of July has at last been exe- 
euted in New York, though in sorry and 
fimid fashion. The effect of the Romar 
‘telegram has evidently been such as to 
-weveal, even to Archbishop Corrigan, 
- something of the direction and strength of 
the current of Catholic opinion. Instead 
of performing the act of excommunica- 
tion with all the ceremony befitting its im- 
portance, he has contented himself with a 
notice, which was not even ordered to be 
‘yead in the churches, or sent, as has been 
the archbishop’s wont with less important 
documents, to the daily papers, but was 
‘given, as though to hide it, to an obscure 
Latholic weekly. 
~ However, the dailies found means to 
 Zisentomb the notice and lay it befdre 

their readers on Sunday morning, and the 
excommunication, it is presumed, is just 
as valid as though the full text of the 
ancient curse had been recited in the ca- 
thedral with bell, book and candle, and a 
hundred priests crying “fiat! fiat! fiat®” 
Though by this time doubtless familiar 

toallthe readers of THE STANDARD, the 
document itself is worth reprinting asa 
matter of record: 


To the Very Rererend ani Revercad Clergy 
and the Faithful Laity of the Arch-Diocese of 
New Yorl:: Be it known that on the 4th day of 
May, 1887, the sacred congregation of the pro- 
paganda admonished the Rev. Dr. Edward 
McGlvon, late rector of St. Stephen’s church 
in this city, that he had already rendered him- 
self liable to ecclesiastical censure by disobey- 
ing the positive command of the Sovereign 
Pontiff given January 13. 

__ Wishing, however, to deal leniently with 
him, the sacred congregation refrained from 
gnflictinggcensure, and offering him a further 
opportunity to be heard in his own behalf, 
gave him a final and peremptory order to 

t himself in Rome within forty days 

the receipt of the letter containing such 

order under pain of excommunication, to be 
fncurred otherwise ipso facto ct nomination. 

This letter was duly deiivered to the Rev. 
Dr. McGlynn, and as he allowed the days of 

to pass unheeded, it became our sad 
uty to notify bim that he had incurred by his 
own act this penalty of exco:nmunication, by 
mame, whereby he 1s cut off irom the com- 
munion of the church, from its sacraments, 
and participation in its prayers, and, should 
he persevere in his contumacy, deprived of 
the right after death to Christian burial. 
It has become also our duty to declare to 
the clergy and laity of our charge, which we 
do by these letters, that the Rey. Dr. Edward 
MeGiynn is excommunicated nomination with 
ail the penalties attached to this censure by 
the canons of the church. 
MICHAEL AUGUSTINE, 
Archbishop of New York. 
C. E. McDonseExz, Secretary. 
- New York, July 8, 1887. 


In this is to be noted that Archbishop Cor- 
-figan does not, as he was authorized and 
expected to do, excommunicate Dr. Mec- 
Glynn's supporters. This cannot be from 
any consideration of the falling off in 
burial fees likely to follow wholesale 
excommunication. It is semi-officially 
intimated that it was to give them op- 
portunity to withdraw. But it is an oppor- 
tunity that they do not seem disposed to 
embrace. 


On the contrary, the effect of the excom- 
- (munication, it is already clear, is but to 
widen and strengthen Dr. McGlynn’s sup- 
port. No such series of meetings as those 
held by the Anti-poverty society has ever 
before been seen in this city; but that of 
Sunday night surpassed all before. The 
crowds that long before eight o’clock of 
the midsummer evening had filled every 
available inch of space both in the 
Academy of Music and in Irving 
hall) were small compared with the 
crowds that were turned away. But 
in spirit and enthusiasm these meet- 
ings were even more remarkable and 
significant than in numbers. No one who 
saw them and felt the: could mistake the 
answer of the popular heart to the excom- 
“munication of Rome. No man ever re- 
ceived a more spontaneous and heartfelt 
demonstration of affection and support 
than did this “isolated,” this ‘excommu- 
gicated,” priest. And no orator ever drew 
closer the bond of sympathy between him- 
eelf and his audience than did Dr. McGlynn 
am the unstudied words in which, with 
_ the candor of a friend among friends, he 
addressed those great audiences—now ris- 
ing to the heights of solemn eloquence, 
and again, with the abruptness character- 
‘$stic of his blood, rousing to indignation or 
. gielding to the sense of humor. 


. ‘Thus does the first act in avery im- 
_ portant drama come to a conclusion. The 
whole power of Rome has been called in 
ft effect what Archbishop Corrigan 
thought at first to effect by a simple sus- 
pension. And though something of the 
_ same chorus goes up now as went up 
then, the declarations that Dr. McGlynn 
nas been shorn of his influence are much 
fainter and very much less confident. 
The declaration of the priest who said that, 
as Archbishop Corrigan had made suspen- 
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sion respectable, so now Rome was about 
to make excommunication ridiculous, be- 
gins to be justified, even in the comments 
of the press that have steadily urged the 
ecclesiastical authorities on, and journals 
that most dislike all that Dr. McGlynn 
stands for, cannot refrain from a little sly 
ridicule of an excommunication that falls 
so harmless. 

But that the heaviest thunder of Rome 
has in this so hollow a rattle proves the 
real importance of the case and reveals 
the magnitude of the forces that are behind 
Dr. McGlynn. Had Archbishop Corrigan 
been dealing merely with an individual 
priest he might ere this have crushed him 
—have crushed him as easily as many an- 
other priest has been crushed by episcopal 
tyranny and ecclesiastical bureaucracy. 
But what he has brought on is not a con- 
test between ecclesiastical authority and a 
“rebellious subject;” it is a conflict between 
the spirit of despotism and reaction and the 
spirit of liberty and progress. He has suc- 
ceeded in getting the ‘‘machine” that has 
usurped control of the organization of the 
church to pit itself against the soul of 
Christianity. 


In Archbishop Corrigan’s notice the cause 
of the excommunication of Dr. McGlynn is 
declared to be his ‘disobeying the positive 
command of the sovereign pontiff, given 
January 17,” that command being : 


The pontiff commands the alumus to pro- 
ceed to Rome at once— 


a@ command that immediately followed 
the following command from Cardinal 
Simeoni: 

Give orders to have Dr. McGlynn again 
invited to proceed to Rome, and also to ccn- 
demn in writing the doctrines to which he has 
given utterance in public meetings or which 
have been attributed to him in the press. 
Should he disobey, use your own authority ia 
dealing with him. 

Curiously enough, the Tribune, which 
heads its copy of the excommunication 
notice “Official,” makes the archbishop 
declare the cause of the excommuni- 
cation to be ‘disobeying the  posi- 
tive commands of the Foreign Pon- 
tiff.” This is, of course, a slip, either of 
transcriber or of printer; but it is neverthe- 
less a singularly appropriate one. The os- 
tensible reason for Dr. McGlynn’s excom- 
munication is that he has disobeyed the 
order of a foreigner to come to a foreign 
country to be punished for his action as an 
American citizen. In its very form, this 
notice of excommunication is a reney-ed 
assertion of the claim made by Archbishcp 
Corrigan and his backers in Rome that 
the Catholic is bound to absolute obed- 
ience, not merely in matters of faith, but 
in all other matters as well. 

There can be no pretense that there is 
in the vow of the priest anything that 
obliges him to come to Rome whenever 
the “Foreign Pontiff’ may chose to order 
him, any more than there is in the bap- 
tismal or confirmation vow of the lay 
Catholic. The pretense that the Catholic 
priest is obliged to come and go to any 
part of the world that the pontiff may 
order him is without the slightest warrant 
in dogma, decree or canons. Its only sup- 
port is in a vulgar superstition, scouted 
by intelligent Catholics, that the pope 
is a sort of God on earth, instead of 
being merely the chief bishop of the 
church. Under the laws of the Catholic 
church the pepe has no more authority to 
order a Catholic priest to Rome than he 
has to order a Catholic hod carrier, or 
printer, or general, or judge; and to grant 
him the authority that is claimed for him 
in Dr. McGlynn’s case, would be to grant 
him authority to order every Catholic 
nationalist to emigrate from Ireland, or to 
order every Catholic in the French army to 
report to Bismarck in Berlin. The Catholic 
bishop is indeed obliged by his consecra- 
tion vow to present himself in Rome at 
certain intervals, and the members of va- 
rious Catholic religious orders take an 
obligation of obedience which includes 
that of coming and going at the command 
of their superiors. But the Catholic priest 
is no more bound to go to Italy when the 
pope orders than he is to stand on his head 
at the papal command; and excommunica- 
tion for disobedience of the one order is no 
more valid in Catholic teaching than 
would be excommunication for disobedience 
of the other. The implication in the as- 
signed reason for the excommunication of 
Dr. McGlynn is that the Catholic is bound 
to obey the pope in anything and every- 
thing, and may be cut off from the church, 
deprived of the sacraments and of Christian 
burial and consigned to eternal perdition if 
he refuses. 

Is it to be wondered at that American 
Catholics repudiate such a doctrine and 
defy such an excommunication? If they 
were to admit it it would be to justify all 
that the bitterest know-nothing has ever 
said of the utter incompatibility of Cath- 
olicism with free institutions. And in de- 
nying and defying an excommunication 
based on such a ground, they are standing 
up nog less for the purity of the Catholic 
faith than for the rights of American 
citizens, 

But the real cause of the summons to 
Rome, the real cause of this excommuni- 
cation, the real reason why Protestants 
and atheists are applauding archbishop 
and pope, and are seized with such a 
sudden sense of the duty of absolute 
obedience in Catholics, is that the priest 
against whom the heaviest bolt of Rome 
has been hurled has dared to preach the 
gospel of his Master; has dared to apply 
to the social institutions of the present day 
the essential teachings of Christianity; has 
dared to proclaim the equal fatherhood of 
God and the equal brotherhood of man; 
has dared to assert and has refused to re- 
tract the truth that every child who comes 
into the world is equally entitled to a share 
in its Creator’s bounty. Instead of ac- 
cepting the blasphemous doctrine that an 


all-wise and all-merciful Creator is re- 
sponsible for the shocking inequalities that 
prevail on earth to-day; instead of pros- 
tituting the consolations of religion 
to stilling the consciences of the 
rich and to imbuing the poor with 
a slavish submission to their lot; 
instead of teaching that God makes some 
men for hard toil and bitter want and 
other men to enjoy luxurious idleness, he 
has dared to point out that primary wrong 
in human adjustments which divides men 
into working classes and enjoying classes; 
which denies to the many the first essentials 
ef full and healthful human life and gorges 
the few to satiety and demoralization; 
which sets up the golden calf in temple 
and market place, and turns into curses 
what ought to be blessings. .He has dared 
to proclaim the possibility of a kingdom 
of justice on earth in which none 
need want and none should be over- 
worked, and none should be driven to 
grasp what was not rightfully his due, 
and all should have opportunity to fully 
develop body and mind. Instead of preach- 
ing that the poor must always remain in 
the world in order to give the rich an op- 
portunity to dole out alms, he has declared 
that in this rich world there need be no 
beggars if men would only act justly tow- 
ard one another, and he has proclaimed a 
crusade against the wrong that is the cause 
of poverty. 

This is the reason that Dr. McGlynn is 
excommunicated, and this is the reason 
that such men and women as those who 
filled the Academy of Music and Irving hall 
last Sunday night stand by him and will 
stand by him no matter how many excom- 
munications are hurled. 


The great point in issue is whether the 
forms and organization of Christianity are 


to be used to put down the aspiration for 


liberty and justice; whether the religion 
of the Carpenter of Nazareth is to be made 
the defender of spoliation and injustice. 
The society saviors of New York called 
upon the archbishop to silence’ the 
priest who declared that every child 
born in this broad land was a chiid of 
God, and an equal inheritor not only 
of the possibility’ of a future heaven, 
but of his Creator’s bounty in this world. 
The archbishop.called upon Rome. Rome 
ordered the priest té recant the truth he 
had uttered and.come to Italy. The priest 
refused, and now he has been excommuni- 
gated. Thus the issue is made. It is the 


beginning of.a world-wide conflict. 


So far from religion being injured, it is 
only superstition that will suffer. In the 
anti-poverty movement that has begun in 
this city, aid.isdestined to spread far and 
wide, is the-stroagest'and deepest religious 


ra Bear ofthe ri ° ° ° 
sentiment. _ Thera. is no inconsistency in 


such Catholics as Dr. McGlynn rebelling 
against the ecclesiastical machine while 
holding firmer than ever to the essen- 
tials of their faith. And it is as natural 
for those who have grown weary of the 
husks offered for bread in Protestant 
churches, and for those who,-in their reac- 
tion from the deification of injustice, have 
turned away from all creeds to join them 
under the cross of the new crusade, as it is 
for the upholders of ‘‘vested rights” to rally 
under the banner of the Roman machine. 
The plowshare of a vital principle is driv- 
ing through the crust of dead dogmas 
as it is through that of poltical distinctions 
that have lost their meaning. Archbishop 
and pope and pro-poverty press might as 
well hope tostop with anathemas the rising 
of the tide as that of the great movementof 
thought which is now beginning to find 
definite expression. 


Jn another column will be found the 
letter of a Catholic priest, reprinted from 
the Tribune, which like many other letters 
which have been from time to time pub- 
lished in THE STANDARD, shows that there 
is among the Catholic clergy a strong feel- 
ing that Dr. McGlynn has been subjected 
to the grossest persecution. This feeling 
exists with many who pass no opinion upon 
the doctrine which he advocates, 
while there are still many others 
who believe in this as he_ does, 
The power of the hierarchy, however, can 
be exercised with such terribly crushing 
effect, and with such absolute evasion of 
accountability or explanation to its vic- 
tims, whose very appeals for justice would 
be held but to aggravate their offenses, 
that these priests feel compelled either to 
a shameful silence or to ascarcely less 
painful concealment of identity. As was 
said by a Catholic priest in THE STANDARD 
last week: 

There are now inthe United States more 
than a thousand priests—culled in classic lan- 
guage sacerdotes ragabundi—who are wan- 
dering about in America, deprived of ull hon- 
ors and even of their livelihood. These men 
were thrown on the streets by the arbitrary 
acts of bishops—that is, without a hearing or 
trial . . . And the reficction is Jsad, in- 
deed, that the more unselfish and faithful the 
priest the worse he finds his condition when 
placed under ban and censure. If he has 
served God and hated Mammon; if he has not 
hearded the filthy lucre, but has kindly shared 
his possessions with the fatherless and the 
affiicted, he is for that the worse off when 
difficulties and misfortunes are put upon him. 
This result is teaching a terrible lesson te the 
priesthood—the lesson, namely, to be wise in 
their generation, like the unjust steward, and 
not to trust in the equities of their sacred 
profession. 


There is one priest, however, whose 
special duty it is at this crisis to come out 
and stand by the side of Dr. McGlynn, 
and that is the influential rector of a large 
parish who recently sent for publication in 
THE STANDARD, a transcript of the ad- 
juration extorted from Galileo, and added 
this to it: 

An old man of seventy, weakened by years 
of persecution on the part of bigots and 
ignorant pretenders to religious purity, de- 
nounced asa disturber of society, as an enemy 
of order, was thus coerced to condemn truth, 
to violate his conscience, to forswear as heresy 
what is now taught as truth all over the world. 
Of course the chirch, as a teacher of revela- 


tion, is not guilty of thiscrime. Those Roman 
cardinals who represented the disciplinary 
power of the church must bear the odium. 
They have their successors. 

But more disreputable still than they was the 
old man who, at their inquisitorial demand, 
violated his conscieice by consctous perjury. 

Dr. McGlynn has, as he was thus ad- 
jured to, refused to deny the truth, and 
has suffered excommunication. Will the 
priest who thus adjured him now stand 
forth to testify to that truth, and share the 

2 
ic HENRY GEORGE. 
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THE New York Tribune is perplexed. 
It can’t account for things. The where- 
foreness of the is, so to speak, stumps it. 

To begin with, here is an English 
statistician, Mr. Mulhall, asserting that this 
country is gaining in wealth yearly about 
as much as Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many combined; and here are “capable 
journals in various trades” asserting that— 

About $100,000,000 has been spent during 
six months in building railroads; fully asmuch 
more in developing mines and manufactures 
in fourteen southern states, exclusive of the 
cost of building; probably at least as large a 
sum in the remaining states with double the 
population, and about $400,000,000 in building 
during the same six months. 

The Tribune, of course, doesn’t pretend 
to dispute these facts. It understands per- 
fectly well that the country really is ina 
condition of unprecedented prosperity. 
Even if all other proof of this were lack- 
ing, it would only be necessary to point to 
the success of the Tribune’s own fresh air 
fund, and to observe with how little difti- 
culty people are induced to contribute to 
the partial relief of that immense class of 
American citizens who live in tenement 
houses, and otherwise have a hard time. 
The Tribune doesn’t question the existence 
of the prosperity any more than King 
George of blessed memory doubted the ac- 
tuality of the apple inside the dumpling. 
What bothers it, as it bothered the mon- 
arch, is the question, ‘‘“How the devil the 
thing got there.” If all this money has 
been spent in railroad building and mine 
developing and so on, where, in the name 
of all that’s impossible, has this vast sum 
of money come from? 

About %64,000,000 of the three per cent bonds 
have been redeemed since Jan. 1, and the 
money collected by duties and paid to bond- 
holders may have been invested in improve- 
ments. But that is not a large part of the 
sum required. The statistics of foreign trade 
indicate that a considerable sum may have 
been transferred to this side by foreign capi- 
talists, but at the utmost this cannot have 
been more than about $50,000,000. 

It is commoniy reasoned that the produc- 
tion of wealth, m excess of the consumption, 
can be applied to building, railway construc- 
tion, the opening of mines and the establish- 
ment of manufactures, and other forms of de- 
velopment. Inatime of unusual prosperity 
the production of wealth is greater than usual, 
and so the sum applicable to improvement is 
greater. But the tact must not be overlooked 
that expenditures are also swelled in a time 
of great prosperity. Liquors and wines, laces 
and silks, yachts, fast horses and showy 
equipages, all take more money from those 
who are making money fast than from the 
same classes when business is depressed and 
speculation dull, 

There was once a little boy—this is not 
a true story, but really it would be impossi- 
ble to find a true story to fit: the Tribune's 
case—there was once a little boy who was 
puzzled to account for the existence of a 
hundred bushels of grain in his father’s 
barn. There was the grain, of course— 
he couldn't deny that, because he could 
see it. “But, dod blame it!’ said this log- 
ical little boy, ‘there hain’t but one bushel 
measure on the hull farm.” The Tribuze 
reminds us of that little boy. 

It is uscless to ask the Tribune to think; 
while it probatly has the capacity, it cer- 
tainly lacks the willingness to doso. The 
Tribune's mission is not to think, but to 
talk. But the Tribune’s readers are dif- 
ferently situated; and it may not be amiss 
to point out tothem that what produces 
wealth is not the application of money 
to laborers, but the application of labor to 
natural opportunities; and that what hin- 
ders the production of wealth is not the 
lack of money.to pay wages with, but the 
inability of men who are willing to work 
to obtain access to natural opportunities. 
To produce wealth in the shape of coal, 
nothing is needed but a bed of coal and a 
man—to stop the production of wealth in 
the shape of coal, it suffices that the coal 
mine should have an owner, privileged to 
say to the man: “You musn’t produce 
coal.” 

It is true, as the Tribune sagely re- 
marks, that ‘in atime of unusual pros- 
perity the production of wealth is greater 
than usuai.” To put it in another form, 
when the quantity of coal a man has is in- 
creased, the man has more coal than he 
had before. It is also true that when the 
favored ones of the earth are making more 
money than usual, they can spend more 
for ‘liquors and wines, laces and silks, 
yachts, fast horses and showy equipagres.” 
But in attempting to trace the connection 
between these self-evident facts and the 
problems of wealth production, the Zri- 
bune halts pitiably in its logic. ther con- 
ditions being unchanged, it would make 
no difference in the prosperity of the coun- 
try if the wealthy classes should devote 
all their money to the opening of mines 
and the erection of factories, and the pay- 
ment of wages to operatives, instead of 
spending it in “liquors and wines” and 
other forms of luxury. The tenement 
houses would still steadily increase in 
number, the army of tramps would still 
gain fresh recruits, the misery and squalor 
in which the mass of the American 
people are plunged would suffer no dimin- 
ution. Labor would still be bought and 
sold in open market, and only the direction 
of its application would be changed. The 
same paralyses of trade would be period- 
ically felt. Coal mine owners would find 
themselves compelled to limit the supply 
of coal because the people who might be 
shivering for want of it would be unable 


to pay for it. Shoe factories and cloth 


itis true. 


| 


mills would have to shut down, because 
shoeless and naked people would be with- 
out the means to buy shoes and clothing. 
In a word, the evils of what the Tribune 
calls “over production” would be just as 
keenly felt as now. And the reason for 
trade paralysis and stagnation would be 
then as it is now, not that too much wealth 
would be produced, but that the man who 
produced any form of wealth would be rob- 
bed of so much of his product that he 
would have nothing left to offer in ex- 
change for other forms of wealth of which 
he might stand in piteous need. 

‘Here is a little series of facts for the 
Tribune readers to consider: In the town 
of Summit Hill, in the Lehigh valley, a 
barrel of flour is worth something less than 
two tons of coal; a pair of shoes is worth a 
single ton of coal; a decent suit of men's 
clothes is worth about four tons of coal. 
Yet to get a barrel of flour the miners and 
laborers of Summit Hill must produce to 
the surface of the earth and load on. the 
same railway which brings the flour nearly 
twenty tons of coal; to get a pair of shoes 
about ten tons of coal; to get a suit of 
clothes about thirty-five tons of coal. And 
to get a ton of coal for their own burning, 
the same miners and laborers must dig 
from the bowels of the earth and add to 
the pile from which they take their ton, 
fully ten tons of coal! Let the Tribune 
readers study facts of this kind and they 
will learn to take the Zribune’s fiatulent 
preachments at their proper value. 


MARION HaRLAND laments the wrong- 
headedness of the nurses and maid ser- 
vants who object to wearing a cap or other 
badge of servitude. Yet the maid servants 
follow a truly American instinct in thus 
objecting. The whole system of liveries is 
asign of the loss of self-respect among 
poor people condemned to a wretched 
struggle for the privilege of earning a liv- 
ing. Itis also a sign of the growth of an 
un-American spirit among the rich; of a 
desire to perpetuate and mark caste 
differences. The truest democracy pre- 
vailed in New England in the early days of 
our nation’s existence. Hired men and 
hired women were not then unknown, but 
their position was one arising from their 
pecuniary condition and not from any 
class distinction. Any attempt to impose 
a.badge of servitude on ‘‘the help” of a 
New England housewife in the olden times 
would have not only been promptly re- 
sented by “the help,” but would have 
been ridiculed by the whole com- 
munity. ©The “help” knew that 
she was just as likely as not to become a 
mistress of a household employing ‘“‘help” 
herself, and she would have scorned the 
suggestion that she should wear a badge 
of servitude indicating that she belonged 
to a caste distinct from that of the woman 
she worked for. As it was with the 
women so it was with the men hired to as- 
sist in farming operations or other work. 
Such men then had « reasonable hope that 
they would some day farm land or con- 
duct a business of their own, and they 


_would have laughed at the suggestion that 


they should dona livery that would dis- 
tinguish them from their employers as 
members of an inferior caste. And as it 
was then, soit shall again be when the re- 
opening of natural opportunities to all men 
shall have restored that measure of equality 
without which republican institutions can- 
not live and thrive. | 

All of this will sound very dreadful to 
the ears of the new aristocracy of wealth 
that is arising in our land, but nevertheless 
Doubtless in this new era men 
and women will still be hired to render to 
others such services as the latter are ready 
and able to pay for, but the opportunities 
to employ themselves elsewhere will be 
such that not only will liveries and maid’s 
caps disappear, but the modes of thought 
and feeling that inspire the attitude of 
those demanding such things toward “the 
class below them” will have to be aband- 
oned if such people would retain help on 
any terms. The problems of domestic 
economy over which such writers as 
Marion Harland rack their brains will in 
the future assume new difficulties, and the 
sooner such writers turn their serious at- 
tention to the habits and customs of the 
noble race of New England women, who 
adapted themselves cheerfully to the con- 
ditions of their times, who were the true 
helpmeets of the pioneers of liberty and 
the worthy mothers of a race of robust 
freemen, the nearer they will come toa 
conclusion that will be useful in the era of 
restored and applied democracy. 


- THE flippant carelessness with which the 
religious journals discuss the grave prob- 
leins of social reform now so urgently 


-pressing for solution, is aptly illustrated in 


the editorial columns of the Churehman 
(the leading Episcopal paper) of July 9. 

In that issue the Churchman. gives an 
editorial account of the “city mission of 
Philadelphia,” an institution whose design 
1sS— - 4 me 
To make practical the remedial and elevat- 
ing principles of. our holy religion, by bring. 
ing them in direct contact with the hearts and 
minds of those who have few, if any, relig- 
ious privileges; to visit such poor and. sick 
persons as have no recognized pastors, and to 
give them, as occasion may require, tem- 
poral as well as spiritual help and coinfort; to 
keep up a regular series of the services of our 
eburch in such public, charitable, reformatory 
or penal institutions as may admit us. within 
their walls. ; 

As to all of which the Churchman re- 
marks: | . 

Such work is of interest not only to 
religious people, but to all who are intelligent 
enough to study the signs of the times. It 
suggests the only method of reconciling and 
elevating the rich and the poor, and will do 
more to banish poverty from the lives of both 
rich and poor than all the devices and all the 
dreanis of the so-called Anti-poverty society. 

Having thus incidentally paid its re- 
spects to the Anti-poverty society, and dis- 
missed with a mila sneer its earnest efforts 


for radical social reform, the Churchman 
proceeds to the editorial consideration of 
Father Huntington’s article on ‘Tenement _ 
House Morality,” originally printed inthe _ 
Forum, and recently reprinted in THe 
STANDARD: es 

An awful recital it is of human lives so 
crowded, so jammed. together that none of — 
the sacred privacies of home can possibly be. . 
secured nor any of the self-respecting safe- 
guards of family life be practiced; of sexes, — 
ages, nationalities, moralities all so jumbled 
together in a confused mass that the evil | 
characteristics of the bad corrupt and poison 


the whole. That these facts are already 


kuown is no reason that they should. be. 
tolerated. If our civic development, our . 
American civilization or our churches can re- 

turn no answer to this foul state of things 


but “what can’t be cured must be endured,* 


then we had better confess failure at the — 
start. But just such men and reformersas __ 
Mr. Huntington do not propose to endure. 
this. They insist upon a cure. ny 

Put these two utterances together and 
consider their meanings. In the first the 
Churchman tacitly gives its readers to. 


understand that. it has examined the ob- — 


jects and methods of the <Anti-poverty 
society and finds them unworthy of sup- 
port; while in the second it speaks approv~ — 
ingly of the objects and methods of a 
priest who is one of the most earnest sup~_ 
porters of the anti-poverty movement— — 
who has several times spoken at the Anti 

poverty meetings—and who has put on 
record the statement that the hardest 
workers in the cause of philanthropy are’ 
beginning to question whether such insti- 

tutions as the city mission of Philadelphia _ 


do not do more harm than good in extend~. - ae 


ing ‘‘temporal help and comfort.” 

If the aim of the ‘city mission of Phila- - 
delphia” were to encourage auricular con-__ 
fession as asaving means of grace, and 
the object of Father Huntington’s life 
were to oppose the same, the Churchman 
would have every detail of the controversy 
at its fingers’ ends. But when the matter _ 
for discussion is merely the bringing of - 
God’s kingdom upon earth by lifting the 
curse of poverty from poor and rich alike, - 
the Churchman has only a careless sneer 
for those who venture to believe such a 
thing possible, while it throws.a word of 
ignorant approval to the zealous servant 
of God, who is doing what in him lies to 
aid the cause which the Churchman. con- 
temptuously condemns. 


THE published letter of Judge Barret® 
to the foreman of the Sharp jury is, 
to say the least, remarkable. “Your _ 
verdict did honor to your clear head,” 
says the judge to the juror. Such. 
a statement from the judge who is to ju- 
dicially determine whether that verdict is 
justified by the evidence, made prior to. the 
pending motion for a new trial, exhibits a 
disregard of the nature. of the judicial of- 
fice which would be regarded as little shoré. 
of indecent if public opinion had not al- 
ready determined the cuilt of the prisoner. 
Judge Barrett also declared in effect in this _ 
letter that he intended to impose imprison- 
ment as part of Sharp’s penalty. 
much as he has yet to listen to appea's to — 
his discretion in the matter of punishment, _ 


this public announcement of his purposein 


advance shows that the judge has pre- 
judged the question of punishment as weil | 
as the question of sufficiency of evidence. — 


The fact, so clearly exposed in recent ne- 


torious cases, that our criminal courts are. 
in great degree affected by. public opinion, 
is to be deeply deplored. 


_Iy another column will be found a 
‘article by Judge Maguire of the superior: 
court of San Francisco which silences. all 


serious criticism of the land valuetaxas. | 


an invasion ot vested rights. Frequently, 
when objectors are forced to acknowledge 


the radical distinction between land and | i 
products of labor as subjects of private 


ownership they take refuge in the © 
declaration that society has, however un- 

justly, recognized land as property and. - 
suffered it to be bought and sold as such. 
and that it would be dishonest now to 
abolish. property. in land without com- 
pensating those who have invested their 
money in land. 


has always reserved the right to tax it to 
its full rental value. As Chief Justice 


Marshall expressed it, ‘The power totax 


- 


involves the power to destroy.” Society 
has never surrendered its taxing power, . 
and in a democratic country like this the. 
people may at any time impose taxes so. 
high as to destroy the value of any kind o 
property. It would be unwise, thoug 
perfectly legal, to tax products of labor tc 
the point of destruction, for we want all 
the products of labor we can get. It igs 
unwise to tax them atall. But itis not 
unwise to tax land values to. the point of. 
destruction, for there would then be just 
as much land as ever; it would be just as 
useful as ever; and it would be far easier 
for every one to get some of it to use. 


and while Judge Maguire shows the 
legality of the land value tax, the Rey, 
Edward P. Foster of Cincinnati, in aser- 
mon to his congregation which 1s. also 
published in this week's STANDARD, shows. 
that our present land tenure system is. 
flatly opposed tothe teachings of scripture. 
‘The land shall not be sold in perpetuity,” 
says the Bible, and yet every title deed: 
assumes to convey land to the grantee, his - 
heirs and assigns forever. Mr. Foster is 
another of the growing galaxy of brave 
and honest apostles of the Nazarene car- 
penter that are attracted by the cross of 
the new crusade. a 


The McGlynn Fund. 


The publisher of THE STANDARD acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following sums for 
the fund for Dr. McGlynn: Five dollars from. 
Thomas J. Henry of New York city; $5 from 
George Meacom of Chelsea, Mass., and $2 
from E. R. Crowley of Bostom ! 


Inas- 


But Judge Maguire 
clearly shows,-as matter of law, that 
society in recognizing ‘property in land. — 


THE COURT AWARDS IT.” 


JUDGE MAGUIRE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
"STATES THE LAW OF THE LAND. 


very State in the Unien Has a Keserved 
‘Right to Take at Any Time the Entire 
Rental Valse ef Land by Taxation—Rev- 
enue Is Net the Only Parpese of Taxation— 
Laudierds Have Ne Sacred er Vested 
Righte in the Privileze ef Robbing. 


_ The more intelligent defenders of landlord- 
ism acknowledge, with Herbert Spencer, John 
‘Stuart Miil and William Blackstone, that 
‘there is nothing in the law of nature or in 

Christian morality which gives either author- 
ity for or sanction to the institution of private 

property in land, and that its sole defense lies 

én the human ordinances and prescriptions by 
which and iu which it had its foundation. 
They are entrenching themselves in the last 
ditch—“vested rights’—wherein all moral 
“wrongs have in the past found shelter and 
comfort, and whence they have all growled 
their final defiance to the invincible hosts of 
troth and justice. But in this instance, at 
least, constitutional rights harmonize with the 
gospels of Christ ana with the law of nature. 
At may surprise some of our opponents to 
learn that private property in land is one 
form of social injustice which finds no protec- 
tion in the doctrine of vested rights; but it is 
the settled and unquestionable law of 
our land that each = state in the 

Union has a _ reserved right to take, 

atany time, the entire rental value of land 

ar taxation for public uses. This reserved 

‘ight, like every other Jezal rule affecting 
teal property, las been incorporated, by op- 
‘eration of law, in every deed which the gov- 
ernment or any private individual has ever 
given to any land lying within the United 
States. All private lands in cur country are 
held subject to that reserved right, for the 
reservation of the right has always existed as 
matter of law; every man is presumed to 
_ mow the law and to contract with reference 
-< tte at, and every provision of law relating to 
~ the subject matter of any contract is to be 
- @enstrued as part of the contract. itself. 

“These are elementary principles of “text book 

“Taw.” 

No lawyer will question any of the last 
three propositions; but the first, being new to 
"general discussion, may at first blush be chal- 

lenged, aud I therefore deem it well to cite a 

few authorities in support of it; but first let 

me state a few clementary and almost self- 
evident propositions which may aid the gen- 
eral reader in applying the authorities: 

- 4. Whenever the grantor of a deed or the 

-maker of any contract legally reserves to 
himself a power, to be exercised at his discre- 
tion over the land or other subject of the con- 
tract, that power is a legal right. 

2. The highest private title to land held by 

any person in the United States isa tenancy 

in fee simple. 
~ 3. One of the conditions upon which all pri- 
vate lands were granted, and are now held, 
-as that the owner shall pay such lawful taxes 
as the state, county and municipality within 
which at is situated shall, from year to year, 
or from time to time, impose. 
; Assuming these propositions to be unques- 
- ‘tenable, I cite no. authorities directly in sup- 


A . ‘port of them, although several of the authori- 


“ties cited do incidentaly support the third 
proposition. - 
_ THE RESERVED RIGHT OF TAXATION. 

The right to take private property for pub- 
Jic use (either by taxation or eminent domain 
proceedings) “‘does not spring from laws or 
constitutivns, but is un inherent incident of 
governmental sovereignty. . . . This isa 
right inseparably connected with sovercigu 

“power, with or without its recognition by the 
“ gonstitution."—Supreme Court of Pennsylva- 
onta in Exteuston of Haacock Street, 18 Pa., 
St 30. 

. Speaking of the same governmental right, 

the supreme court of the United States says: 

“Such a power resides in the state govern- 
- (ment as part of itself, and needs not be re- 
-served when property of any description is 
_ granted to individuals or eorporate bodies.”— 
. North Missouri R. R. ve. Maguire, 20 Wall., 60. 
ENTENT OF THE RIGHT AND POWER OF TAXA- 
coe TION. 

. Justice Cooley in his great work on “ Taxa- 
tion,’ which is nowthe standard legal text book, 
‘and which is recognized by the United States 

- supreme court as a standard authority on the 
subject of taxation, says: 

“<The power of taxation is an incident of 
govereignty, and is co-extensive with that of 
svhich itis an incident. All subjects, there- 
fore, over which the sovereign power of the 
state extends are, in its discretion, legitimate 
_ subjects of taxation; and this may be carried 

to any extent which the government may 

choose to carry it. In its verv nature it 
acknowledges no limits.”—Cooley on Taxa- 
_fton, pp. 34. 

The supreme court of the United States, in 

@n opinion written by Chief Justice Chase, 
says: “The judicial cannot prescribe to the 
- Jegislative department limitations upon the ex- 
ercise of its acknowledged powers. 
“The power to tax may be exercised op 
-pressively upon persons, but the responsibility 
of the legislature is not to the courts but to 
the people by whom itsmembers are elected.” 
—Veazte Bank ts. Feimo, 8 Wall., 548. See 
‘g@iso Perham vs. Justices, 9 Geo., 341-352. 

_ ‘The supreme court of the United States, in 
“jan opinion by the illustrious Chief Justice 
Marshall, says: “The power to tax involves 
the power to destroy.”— McCullough vs. Mary- 
land, 4 Wheat., 427-8. And the same court, 
. through the same chief justice, also says: “If 

‘the right to tax exists, it isa right which in 
“ts nature acknowledges no limits. It may be 

farried to any extent within the jurisdiction 
of the state or corporation which impoves it 

which the will of such state or corparation 
may prescrive.”—Weston ws. Charleston, 2 

SHE RIGHT TO CONFISCATE BY TAXATION. 

Every state has the power to take private 
“property for public use under what is 

kcuown as the right of eminent domain upon 
making just compensation to the owner, but 
this is a right entirely different from and un- 
connected with the equally complete right of 
the state to take private property for public 
use by taxation without compensation. 

The right of eminent domain is exercised 
against individuals singly, while taxation 
bears in equal proportion upon all individuals 
within the state or community. Hence, when 

_ ‘the property of one individual is taken for 

_ public use while the same Kind of property be- 
longing to other members of the community is 
not taken, he should not bear the burden alone 
for the benefit of all, and itis manifestly just 
teat it should be borne in equal proportions by 
all who occupy the same relation to the public; 
but where the burden is general, of course 
there should not be and cannot be any such 
thing as compensation. 

Besides, eminent domain takes the property 
_ absolutely, while taxation does not, even 

when it exceeds the market value of the 
properiy taxed; for by paying the tax the 

owner is always privileged to retain the prop- 
erty. For these reasons it has been uniformly 
held by the courts that the provision of a state 
constitution, that private property snall not: 
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be taken for public use without just compen- 
sation, has reference solely to the exercise 
of the power of eminent domain,” and that 
“the levying of loca! assessments (for munici- 
pal improvements) is not taking private prop- 
erty for public use under the right of eminent 
domain, but is the exercise of the right of 
taxation inherent in every sovereign state.”— 
People vs. Mayor of Brooklyn, 4 Comstock, 
419, Allen vs. Drew, 44 Vt., 187; White vs. 
People, 94 Itl., 611; Cooley's Constitutional 
Limitations, 497-8. 

SUBJECTS OF TAXATION AND RIGHT OF STATE 

TO DISCRIMINATE. 


Every state has the reserved power and 
right to select the subjects of taxation, the 
only limitation upon this mght being that al! 
persons of the same class and all property of 
the same class shall be equally taxed or 
equally favored.—Kentucky R. R. Cases, 115, 
U. S., 337; State R. R. Cases, 92, U. S., 576: 
Tennessee vs. Whitworth, 117, U. S., 129 and 
139; People vs. Coleman, 4 Cal., 47; Lexington. 
ts. McQuillan’s Heirs, 9 Dana (Ky.) 517-18. 

Upon this subject Justice Cooley says: 
‘The general right to make cxemptions is in- 
volved in the right to apportion taxes, and 
must be understeod to exist wherever it is 
not forbidden."—Cooley on Taxation, p. 145. 

In some states, as in California, the power 
of the legislature to make exemptions and 
discriminations between classes of property is 
either limited or withdrawn by state constitu- 
tional provisions, but the power and the right 
to select the subject or subjects of taxation 
still resides in the state, to be exercised by 
the people instead of the legislature. “It is 
an inseparable incident of sovereignty.” See 
cases above cited. 


OBJECTS OF TAXATION. 
On this subject Justice Cooley says: “Reve- 


nue is not the only purpose of taxation. . . .| 


In levying taxes other considerations not only 
ure, but oughi to be, kept in view; the ques- 
tion being always not exclusively how a cer- 
tain sum of money can be collected for pub- 
lic expenditures, but how, when and upon 
what subjects it is wise and politic to lay the 
mecessary tax under the existing circum- 
stances, having regard not merely to the 
replenishing of the treasury, but to the gen- 
eral benefit and welfare of the political so- 
ciety, and taking notice therefore of the 
manner in which the laying and collection of 
the tax will affect the several interests in the 
state.”—Cooley on Taxation, pp. 9 and 10. 

Neither is it necessary that the object of 
the tax should benefit the party who is re- 
quired to pay, “e. g., a tax for school pur- 
poses levied upon a manufacturing corpora- 
tion.”—Amesbury Nail Factory, vs. Weed, 17 
Mass. 52. 

The foregoing is a brief review of the 
legal and constitutional questions involved 
in the reforms proposed by the land 
and labor party in the matters of land and 
taxation. The authorities are selected from 
avery large number, all of which tend to 
support the same conclusions, and in the 
course of my investigation I nave found no 
decision which is at variance with the views 
and conclusions herein stated. 

I therefore confidently assert that the fol- 
lowing positions are established beyond con- 
troversy by the highest judicial authorities in 
the United States, namely: 

1. The highest legal title to land in the 
United States is a TENANCY in fee simple. 

2. That title gives the owner and his suc- 
cessors a perpetual legal right to the posses- 
sion of such land, with certain exceptions 
whieh need not be mentioned, subject, how- 
ever, to the condition that he or they sball 
pay such taxes as may be levied by the staie 
and minor political authorities within whose 
jurisdiction such land is located. 

3. Such taxes are entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the state, as a political sovereignty, 
and may be at any time increased to, or 
above, the full rental value of such land, the 
only limitation being that all land in the same 
taxation district, shall be taxed in the same 
proportion. 

4. That each state hasa reserved constitu- 
tional right, at any time, in its discretion, to 
exempt all other kinds of property from tax- 
ution, and to raise all revenue for public pur- 
poses by a single tax upon land values. 

5. That taxes on land are not required 
to be limited to the amount necessary for 
public revenue, but that the amouat to be 
raised therefrom may be fixed by other con- 
siderations, and is in the discretion of the 
state. 

6. That all purchasers of land are conclu- 
sively presumed to have known the law and 
to have purchased subject to the rights and 
powers of the people, as above stated. 

%. That all of the rights and powers above 
enumerated are fixed and reserved by cove- 
nants incorporated by operation of law in 
every deed passing to or between private 
land owners. 

It follows conclusively from the foregoing 
considerations and authorities that the peo- 
ple have the same reserved right to take the 
entire rental value of land, by taxation from 
present owners, that a landlord has to raise 
the rent of his tenant under a covenant in- 
corporated in his lease, either expressly or by 
operation of law. No complaint has ever 
been heard of the invasion of vested rights 
by landlords in enforcing this covenant 
against their tenants. If a tenant should 
claim that ag increase of rent would be an 
invasion of his vested rights, his landlord 
and the courts would promptly answer: 
‘“‘You have no vested rights to invade. Your 
lease does not fix your rent, and you were 
bound to know the law which gave your land- 
lord a right to raise it.” That answer is con- 
clusive as against the tenant, but it is just 
as conclusive against the landlord when as- 
serted by the people. If the landlord shouid 
object to giving up the rental value of his 
land for public use, let the people answer: 
‘Your deed does not, and cannot, fix the 
amount of your taxes; and you, in purchasing 
the right of possession, were bound to know 
the law which gave the people a right to iu- 
crease your taxes to the full rental value of 
your land; besides, you do not produce the 
rental value which you collect from your 
tenants, and you have no moral right to it, 
while the rental value which we demand from 
you is produced entirely by the general in- 
dustry and enterprise of the whole people, 
and as a matter of natural justice, as also 
oy the law of the land, it belongs to us.” 

Could demonstration go further than the 
highest courts of our nation have gone in 
maintaining and proving the right of the 
people to take for public purposes the rental 
values which they create? I think not, and I 
doubt if any man who does not wear a miter 
will be foolish enough to undertake the task 
of proving that the courts are wrong. 

Atany rate, the people will soon realize 
that landlurds bave no sacred or vested right 
in the privilege of robbing them. God speed 
the popular awakening. 

JaMES G. MAGUIRE. | 

San Francisco, June 2S, 1687. 
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Cenverted to Belicve in God. 


Str. Louis, Mo.—I am glad that the ad- 
dresses delivered before the Anti-poverty 
society by Dr. McGlynn and Hugh O. Pente- 
cost are being published in full in Tse 
StanDaRD. Iam not ashamed to say, aye, I 
am proud to say that they have compelled me 
to realize that there is a just God who is our 
common father, a fact that for years I have 
denied. ‘K. PERRY ALEXANDER. 


CORRIGAN'S CURSE. 


With apologies to the “King of the Cannibal Islands.” 
Take notice, frinds of Dr. McGlynn, WE’ve excommunicated him 
(That’s Latin for “let him down aisy.”) — 
Ye’lt understand we might do worse, but the law says a dollar for iv’ry curse— . 
Too much of a hole in anarchbishup’s purse; so we let the man down aisy. 


CHORUS. 
For Justice Duffy might do worse than fine us a dollar for iv'ry curse; 
— *Twould make a hole in the Corrigan purse, so we'll let the man down aisy; 
So me and ould Eyetalian Sim, we’ve excommunicated him 
Ipso facto, et nominatim. (The Latin ‘il send ye crazy.) 


Ipso facto, et nominatim. 


Sure, didn’t we tell him, go to Rome; an’ didn’t the man stay here at home?.. 

And didn’t we say the curse wud come av he didn’t stop his spakin’? - a 
So we’ve excommunicated him ipso Yacto, et nominatim ae 
(Our Latin’s gittin’ mighty slin), to set the ‘arth a quakin’. 


Chorus. 


* 


And that’s to make ye understand that this is now a Christian land, ~ a 
And divil a Yank can raise his hand widout OUR high permission; — 
"Twas Simmyony made the plan, that wonderful great Eve-ta-li-an; 
*Tis notice sarved on ivry man, yez all have changed condition. __ 


Chorus. 


Ye used to think ye all were free, till Simmy he made the plan wid me, 
To show ye that yer libertee is all a mere delusion; oe 

And hinceforth niver a Yank shail dare to shave his chin or cut his hair 
Av Simmy he puts his veto there, or else ye'll have confusion. | 


Chorus. 


Tis time to make this Uncle Sam, that used to bully the sons of Ham, 
Shut tight his mouth, like a Jersey clam, and let US do the talkin’; 
And divil a wan of yez need hope to get a chance to see the pope, 3 

For Simmy and me we hold the rope when we take him out a walkin’, 


Chorus. 


And here’s the reason why, d’ye see, we're purely parliamentaree, | 
To let ye know what the curse might be, av we got mad and tearin’; 
We'd give Phil Sheridan’s self a rub, an’ Captain Williams wid his club,: 
An’ Sullivan, slugger from the Hub, av we should take to swearin’. 


Chorus. 


And wicked boys bad tales might tell of brimstone blue a burnin’. 
So we’ve excommunicated him, ipso facto, et nominatim, 
An’ that’s the last ye’ll hear from Sim and his Eye-ta-li-an learnin’, 


Chorus. 


Excommunication is Getting Fashionable. 


New York. July 11.—“Excommunicated! 
Outside the pale of the church! Cut off from 
its communion! Debarred from its sacra- 
ments! Deprived of the right of Christian 
burial! A penalty that many Catholics con- 
sider more terrible even than death” says the 
New York Herald in reference to Michael 
Augustin’s Fourth of July declaration of de- 
pendence, issued yesterday to the American 
priesthood. 

Now, as a Catholic, believing with Dr. Mc- 
Glynn in free thought, free speech, free land, 
anti-theft, anti-poverty and other funda- 
mental principles of right and justice, I de- 
sire to be excommunicated, too, being con- 
vinced that excommunication from a church 
that has for its aim politics and diplomacy 
first and Christianity last can only tend to 
the salvation of the excommunicated. The 
“ceremony” will suit me at their earliest op- 
portunity, and with or without ‘book, bell 
and candle,” just as they please. Inclosed 
please find a further contribution of $1 for 
the Anti-poverty fund. L. CAMBENSY, 

201 West Sixty-niuth street. 


A Patersoa Anti-Poverty Society. 


Paterson, N.J., July 11.—I have talked 
and argued anti-poverty for the last five 
years, and now it seems as though the clouds 
of misapprehension and wilful ignorance are 
breaking away even here in this hide-bound 
conservative place, and it gives me great 
pleusure to announce that the Paterson Anti- 
poverty society will hold its first meeting on 
Thursday evening of this week, (14th inst.) A 
number of my friends are interested and will 
give all the support they can. “Silver and 
gold have I none, but what I have I give 
unto” the cause. We will shortly forward 
some money for tracts. E. W. NELLIS, 

89 Main street. 


Not in Earnest, Eh? 

Toronto, Canada, July 10.—“‘No one will 
believe that Mr. George and Dr. McGlynn 
are in earnest.” What, no one? Not even 
the tens of thousands of people who paraded 
the streets of New York only a week or two 
ago to show that they did believe in Dr. Mc- 
Giynn and Mr. George. Not in earnest, in- 
deed! Why, it is because they are so much in 
earnest that these gentlemen of the current 


class are so vituperative and alarmed. 
R. T. L. 


The Terrible Distress of Charies A. Dana. 
New York Evening Sun. 

No more distressing spectacle than this 
emancipation ef Dr. McGlynn has in a long 
time occurred. He is terribly misled. He is 
no longer the beloved pastor, endeared to his 
flock, respected of*all, and he does not know 
the new man that he has put on, nor the pen- 
alties of the disillusion that awaits him. We | 
repeat it, he is terribly misled. He does not 
know what he is doing, and he does not know 
the people whose frantic applause is so sweet 
in his ears, or that they will be the first to 
drop him when be is no longer a Sunday even- 
ing novelty in a theater. 


The First Martyr. 
Vincennes News. 


Dr. McGlynn is not a rebel against the laws 
of his church. He is simply the first martyr 
of the new crusade. He was kicked out of his 
pastorate because he refused to submit to un- 
warrantable dictation as to what he should 
do and believe as an American citizen; and he 
would have been less than the great and 
noble man that he is had he permitted the 
splendid truth in his heart to be suppressed 
by a man who lives in a marble palace and 
sympathizes utterly and undisguisedly with 
those saviors of society who live off the 
labor of others. 


Man’s Natural Rights. 
Vineland, N. J., [Industrial Advocate. 

Henry George in his propositions has hit a 
fundamental truth, that all the tine theories 
and scathing, cutting allusions cannot refute, 
and that isthe fact of every man born into 
the world has a. natural right in the soil, or 
enough of it to sustain human life and admin- 
ister to his well being. That any system that 
allows class or individual to monopolize land 
unused and unoccupied, when the masses of 
the people need it for their sustenation and 
comfort is a violation of a fundamental law 
of nature, ana should not be allowed to exist. 


No! 
Bicomington Eye. 

Here in Bloomington among our most influ- 
ential citizens are Roman Catholics: they hold 
responsible offices; throughout the state and 
country Catholics are clothed with high offi- 
cial power. They are identified with all our 
American enterprises, and in many cases the 
integrity of our institutions are dependent 
upon adherents of the Roman Catholic church. 
Are we to understand, then, that the opinions 
of these men upon temporal questions are to 
be governed or even influenced by the pope? 


True Eneugh. 
Boston Post. 

The taxation of land to its full value cannot 
be called a religious or anti-religious dogma, 
and the papal infallibility, even in the view 
of the most ultra-montane Catholic, extends 
only to questions of religious faith. | 


EGyYpr. 


Becoming a Grent Power. 
London Church Reformer. 

It is plain that the Anti-poverty society is 
becoming a great power in New York. The 
following notes are froma private letter from 
a member of the guild of St. Mathews, who is 
now in New York: 

“It does seem as if at length the truths for 
which our Savior died were beginning to be 
incorporated in human. life. I wish every 
Sunday that you were here to go to our anti- 
poverty meetings. No report-can give any 
idea of the intense enthusiasm. I have never 
seen anything like it—it even exceeds the en- 
thusiasm of the anti-slavery meetings in our 
war times. . . . Father McGlynn is a 
wonderful orator, his voice clear and musical. 
But whatever power he has, it is al) conse- 
crated to doing the Father's will and bringing 
the kingdom upon earth, and no one who 
hears him speak and sees those upturned 
faces looking upon him and glowing with the 
spirit of hope and courage that he inspires all 
listeners with, can doubt that the kingdom is 
coming, and that Father McGlynn is one of 
the Lord’s chosen whoiare kelping to bring it. 
It is worth crossing the Atlantic to hear him 
and to see the people that Hi 
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at flock every Sunday 
night to the Academy of Music and pack it 
from floor to ceiling. ‘The poor have the 
gospel preached to them.’” 


The Boom and the Recoil. 
Dakota Bell. 

This is a town as dead as the tomb; it died 
from the cause of too much boom! It was 
boomed by the papers and boomed by the 
people, till prices were hoisted as high as a 
steeple. They-plastered the land with mort- 
gages deep, and burdened the towa with 
tuxes so steep. They paid a big bonus to 
build a new road, and laid for the suckers on 
whem to unload. But the cash they sneaked 
in from their victims so rank was all gobbled 
up by the ‘‘three per cent” back. The officers 
skipped whilg the boom was still high, and 
left the poor victims to suffer and sich! 

But wias! for their hopes, they sigh in vain; 
they will never look on their like again. The 
boom has flattened and left them “broke,” 
and the Canada trip is a sorry joke. And the 
mortgages stick to that fated town, for that 
which goes up must surely come down. And 
though they may brag off their excellent 
“parks,” the suckers fight shy of the real es- 
state sharks. And the ad in the paper has 
had its day, for the agent who wrote it omit- 
ted to pay. And the grass grows high where 
the train once run, to the town which the 
boom, has all undone. 


Broad Enough to Take in All Classes of Ree 
formers. 
“Cato” in Chicago Labor Enqurer. 


In the Anti-poverty society recently found- 
ed in New York by a few of the followers of 
Henry George, we can find the opportunity 
for harmonious action. It is broad enough to 
take in all classes of reformers, its platform, 
which is embraced in its name, is simple and 
will not trammel the liberty or individuality 
cfany one. Anti-poverty; that is, no pov- 
erty; the absolute absence of poverty; the 
abolition both of want and the fear of want. 
Whata glorious doctrine! what possibilities 
does not its fulfillment open up to the buman 
race? And itis practicable. Here are fully 
75,000 people in this city who would subscribe 
to such a doctrine even now. In six months 
from now that number should and could be in- 
creased to,100,000. 


A Crash Must Come. 
Bankers’ Monthly. 

Attention has been called to the fact that 
the extravagant real estate speculation which 
has been carried on all over the country for 
months has created alarge amount of new 
and additional debts in the form of first, sec- 
ond and third mortgages, which multiply 
rapidly as prices are marked up. It isa very 
moderate estimate to say that the average 
prices of real estate in the most prosperous 
towns and cities of the United States have 
been marked up at least fifty per cent in the 
last six months, some of it two or three times, 
and the lessons of nistory tell what must be 
the fina! result of such reckless and danger- 
ous inflation. 


The * Trust.’’ 
Bankers’ Monthly. 

What Mephistephelean subtlety is this? The 
climax of enlightenment in the nineteenth 
century and the hidden mystery of the dark 
ages have verily met and coalesced in this 
commercial “What Is It?" a modern trust 
company. Headless, heartless and bodiless, 
it reaches out its invisible, octopus-like an- 
tenn of power, and rakes m whatever it 
likes; but, should an unwilling victim resist or 
Wish to strike back, lo and behold, it pro- 
claims itself a legal nonentity. Virtual and 
real in its acquisition, merciless and deadly 
toward opposition, but inaccessible for pur- 
poses of attack. 


Why the Irish Are Poor. 
Scottish-American Journal. 


In 1854 Sir W. Mackay, seed merchant, Dub- 
lin, purchased a property in the county Cork. 
The rental at the time was £205 16s. In 1856 
he increased the rental £265, in 1870 to £352, 
and by making use of notices to quit and eject- 
ments ‘this gentleman has sueceeded for some 
years past in raising the rental to £510. The 
unfortunate tenants struggled under the in- 
creased burden as best they could, getting 
pra into arrears each year: and now ten 
of their number have been served with writs 
of ejectment because they cannot pay impos- 
sible rents, and in all probability the forces of 
the crown will shortly be called upon to assist 
in turning them and their families adrift on 
the worl 


APRIEST'S RINGING WORDS 


HE SHOWS CORRIGAN TO BE THOR- 
OUGHLY IN THE WRONG. 


The Archbishop Stultifying and Falsifying 
His Own Handwriting—Dr. MeGisnn 
Stands To-day, in the Eyes ef Every 
Well Informed Bishop, Priest nnd Lay- 
man an Innocent, Persecuted Pricst!— 
Let Corrigan Retrace His Steps. 


New York Tribune, July 10. 

That Dr. McGlynn’s case has excited atten- 
tion among Roman Catholic clergymen in all 
parts of the country, and that he is not with- 
out support among them, is shown by the let- 
ter given herewith. It was written by a priest 
of the Roman church who has made a deep 
study of the canonical! law of the church, and 
is thoroughly familiar with it. He is an 
author of no sligkt reputation in the church, 
and his present station is inthe west. The 
letter was written before it was known that 
the order of excommunication had been pre- 
pared. It is as follows: 


I think the present an occasion when every 
priest and bishop of the land should rea:se his 
voice in the McGlynn-Ccrrigan controversy, 
and demand, in the name of the- holy 
Roman Catholic church, that the scan- 
dal given thereby to the world = at 
large, and to the = faithful in par- 
ticular, should come to an end. It has now 
assumed too great proportions, and too many 
poor souls have been seandalized already, 
and will suffer spiritual loss in the future, for 
any true Catholic, be he priest or layman, to 
remain any longer indifferent to it. Not only 
the loss of souls is imperiled inthis unnatural 
and uncatholic controversy, but the very in- 
fluence of the church in these United States 
over her unecatholic fellow citizens is 
jeopardized. We, as bishops and _ priests, 
must sometimes for the good of the 
church and of the human race, exercise our 
influence and rights as citizens to counteract 
the false theories often put forward in politics 
and the unjust leyisiation preached and soume- 
times enacted in our legislatures inimical to 
the welfare of the church and society. But 
if a’priest is summarily condemned and cast 
forth from his parish, and branded asa sus 
pended priest, because he simply expresses 
his individual views in a political meeting, 
With what face, I ask, can Archbishop Corri- 
gan or any bishop or priest in the United 
States ever again raise his voice to protest 
against the most iniquitous proceedings of a 
political party, whose object would be to in- 
jure or crush the church?! or how protest even 
against the most glaring injustice by the state 
toward his fellow Catholic citizens? .As a 
gentleman said to me the other day: “Never 
inthe history of the church of America has 
such a blow been given to the influence of the 
American hierarchy as that given by the 
Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan when he suspended 
and deposed Dr. MeGlivnn for the honest ex- 

ression of his political’ opinions.” It be- 

ooves, therefore, every bishop and priest in 
the United States to help settle this contro- 
versy and to use his infiuence, that it militate 
not against the welfare and the sublime mis- 
sion of our holy mother, the church. 

And why should it? There is no need of 
these meetings, parades and petitions on the 
one hand and a prelate of the Catholic church 
on the other vindicating himself in the secu- 
lar journals of the land and a servile Catholic 
press condemning and holding up to execra- 
tion and reprobation one who, however he 
may have erred, has-as yet not been found 
guilty by any recognized civil or ecclesiasti- 
eal tribunal on earth. “Fiat justitia ruat 
eclum.” Let a regular, constituted, ecclesias- 
tical court take cognizance of Dr. McGlynn’s 
alleged unorthodox politics and settle the 
matter once and forever. 

The treatment of Dr. McGlynn is appalling or 
astounding from the fact that never before in 
the history of the Catholic church was eeclesi- 
astic of hers, not even Martin Luther, legiti- 
mately or justly condemned or punished 
without a hearing; without a fair and impar- 
tial canconical trial and every reasonable 
means given him for his defense. And yet 
here, in these United States, almost at the 
eonclusion of the third plenary council of 
Baltimore, when the ink of its approval by 
Rome was scarcely dry, is a prelate who, 
with his own hand, subseribed the decrees 
thereof, and then, implicitly at least, swore 
to observe them, casting them to the winds, 
stultifying and falsifvine his own handwriting 
by condemning and punishing w priest whose 
name Was irreproachabie and whese honor 
was unstained, who for over twenty-five 
years reflected credit on the church and. its 
priesthood—condemuing him without any 
chance of defending himself—condemning 
him without first ascertaining ‘by an impar- 
tial canonical trial, according to the rules 
which he himself helped to frame, and to 
which he solemnly subseribed, whether he 
had done any wrong, and if so, to what ex- 
tent. 

Whatever, therefore, may be his merits or 
demerits, one thing is certain, that in the 
glaring light of this indisputable fact, viz: 
that he has been condemned and punished un- 
canonically, without even the semblance of a 
canonical investigation, Dr. MeGlvnn stands 
to-day in the eyes of every well-informed 
bishop, priest and layman an innocent per- 
secuted priest. He is, and must be considered 
such by our holy father rightly informed, by 
the college of cardinals when they lend their 
ears tu hear both sides of the question: in a 
word, by the whole Catholic world, in whose 
minds his case is not prejudged. Aye, and he 
must and will be looked upon as an innocent, 
persecuted priest, until such time as he is 

roved guilty by irrefragable evidence 
brought before a canonically instituted eccle- 
siastical tribunal. That tribunal is net in 
Rome. It isin New York. Itis presided over 
by Most Rev. M.,A. Corrigan as judge. The 
cause of Dr. MeGlynn, therefore, should have 
been brought before this local ecclesiastical 
tribunal, and if it could not be settled by such 
local tribunal, then there was the right 
of appeal toa higher ecclesiastical tribunal, 
or to unother disinterested court, and ultima- 
tely to Rome. This is the teaching of the 
third plenary council of Baltimore, whence 
his grace A. M. Corrigan has recentiy re- 
turned, and to which he subscribed. 

But, as the most reverend archbishop of 
New York has, by his uncanonieal proceed- 
ings, rendered himself objectionable and in- 
competent to preside over a court for the 
trial of Dr. MeGlynn, being himself now so 
deeply implicated and interested in the issue, 
why, i he sinverely loves the church and has 
her welfare at heurt, does he not usk one of 
his illustrious colleagues, the learned -Arch- 
bishop Hein of Milwaukee or Archbishop El- 
der. of Cincinnati or the cardinal archbishop 
of Baltimore, to suinmou 4 canonically con- 
stituted ecclesiastical court and give Dr. Mc- 
Glynn a fair, impartial trial in the diocese, 
and under the bishup or archbishop he may 
select? Tinae enough then, if the doctor proves 
himself to be recaic:trant or contumacious, 
for Catholics to condeinn him. Tine enough 
then for svcophantic Catholic journals, some 
of which seemingly would follow a dignitary 
into open heresy, to judge and condemn and 
hand over to perdition a priest whom. the 
ehureh has not yet condemned, and whose 
only offense so far is tu stand by the rights 
and privileses which the holy mother he 
serves grants him. 

Tam not defending Dr. McGlyon. He may 
be guilty of heresy In politics, according to 
M. A. Corrigan, or errors contra pelam, for 
aught LTknow. As great, if not greater, than 
he have erred. But be is and must be consid- 
ered innocent by every civil and ecclesiastical 
law until he is proved guilty by an impartial, 
canonical ecclesiastical court, whether it be 
at Baltimore, Cincinnati, Milwaukee or Rome. 
Therefore the contumely heaped upon him by 
individuals, his condemnation by some of the 
Catholic press. is eminently unjust and un- 
ehristian. Dr. McGlynn inight, mdeed, have 
humbly submitted to wrong and injustice, and 
thereby gained infinite merits for heaven, but 
he was not bound to do so. He might have 
meckly walked to Calvary, there to 
be crucified, but no law of God or 
man obliged him to do so. He might 
have sileatly drained the bitter . chal- 


been settled in oue day by a properly consti- 
tuted ecclesiastical court. 
STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 
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ice placed to his lips by his ecclesiastica? 
superior, #5 many a priest in this land has 
done, and many a one will yet do, if arbitrary 
power in those placed in authority is still to 
usurp the place of the general laws of the 
church, and of the particular laws of the 
third plenary counci! of Baltimore, but he 
was under no obligation of conscience to 
make the sacrifice. 

I say therefore, and I defy contradiction 
from bishop, priest or layman, that so long as 
Dr. McGlynn does not get a fair, impartial, 
canonical! trial, he is and must be looked upon 
as an innocent, persecuted clergyman. No 
one even in the civil order, and this is due to 
the clemency and justice of the church influ- 
encing that order, can be condemned, even 
though he he accused of the vilest crime, un- 
til he is clearly proved guilty by the process 
of law. Give Dr. McGlynn, therefore, the 
benetit of a fair, impartial, canonical trial by 
a jury of his peers, and in accordance with 
the methods laid down by the canons of the 
church and of the council of Baltimore; then 
if he does not abide by the ruling of that tri- 
bunal, or in case of appeal to the higher one 
in Rome, no Catholic can or will sustain him 
for a moment. 

For no true and genuine Catholic’ wil! stand 
by a contumacious subject, be he bishop, 
priest, or layman. But on the other hand, no 
man is or can be deemed centumacious while 
he ostensibly and persistently condemns the 
ruling of a properly and canonically consti- 
tuted ecclesiastival tribunal. Dr. McGlyna 
has had no trial. No-ecciesiastical court took 
cognizance of his alleged offense, and there- 
fore Dr. McGlynn is not, and cannot be con- 
sidered contumacious in the strict and canon- 
ical sense of the world. 

Let the Most Rev. M. A. Corrigan, there- 
fore, retrace his steps and stand by the: de- 
crees of the third plenary council of Balti- 
more, to which he subscribed with his own 
hand, and then end this. scandal, which has 
ari.en and is entirely owing to these decrees 
having been set at naught, and give Dr. Mec- 
Glynn a fair canonical trial. Friends and 
enemies will then be or ought to be satisfied. 
If he is unwilling to do this, let. the cardinal 
archbishop of Baltimore advise the prefect of 
the propaganda to summon to Rome both the 
archbishop and*Dr. McGlynn, there to settle 
their fight, fur great men as they both are, 
neither of them'isso great and distinguished 
as to set the Cathoiic world by the ears with 
a controversy whieh could and would have 


The way to defcat Henry George is to 
answer his arguments.—{Ocala, Fla., Banner 

The speculative booms have nearly all’ 
culminated, except in real estate.—[Bankers’ 
Monthly for July. : 


The present system of taxation should be 
made odious by strictly enforcing the tax 
laws.—[Vincennes News. 
® The real estate transfers since January 1 
amount to nearly $62,000,000. That is more 
dollars than there are people in the United 
States.—[Kansas City Star. 


An anti-poverty party left New York for 
Europe on Saturday. Gross receipts for four- 
teen months, $1,000,000; profits, $500,000; lead- 
er’s share, $300,000. Name of. leader, Sara 
Bernhardt.—{Riverside, Cal., Enterprise. 

No one can say that books have lost their 
practical power in this day and generation. 
Out of one book by Henry George, ‘Progress. 
and Poverty,” has come a new political party 
and an international crusade.—[The Church- 
man. 

At the commencement of the Pittsburg high 
school Henry P. Ashe, a young man not more 
than seventeen years of age, delivered: a 
carefully prepared oration on ‘‘The New Rev- 
olution.” He spoke of the Henry George 
theory.—[Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph. _ 

No one has any right to question the sincer- 
ity of Dr. Edward McGlynn in his advocacy | 
of certain peculiar theories about.property. 
But his views are not rendered the Jess dan- 
gerous by his thorough earnestness and the 
marked ability he displays. Quite the re- 
verse.—[Bufflalo Evening News. 

Although the politicians of both the old 
parties profess to have no fear of the land 
and labor party working their parties injury, 
yet the rapidity with. which clubs of that: 
party are being organized throughout ~ the 
country will soon make it apparent. that this» 
party must be reckoned as a factor in any 
calculation as to. the probable. result of — 
the approaching presidential election.—[Lynna, 
Mass., Bee. — Sos 

Say what we may in excuse or contradic- 
tion. it is still a fact—as cold and. as hard as 
the Sphinx itself—that with all classes of so- 
ciety the scandal attached. to hard work is 
one of its gravest ‘evils. If it is success: -to 
get out of Ecypt, itis failure and misfortune.to 
make bricks on. the Nile. This teaching: is 
fulse and pernicious. It may be of Ceesar, 
but it is not of Christ. It tickled the ancient. 
Roman, but it ought to. scorch the modern: 
Christian.—{Frank Woodrow in Age of Steel. 

A contemporary brings up the case of 

ather Hyacinthe to. show. what excommuni- 
eation will do for Father McGlynn. Hya- 
cinthe, eloquent as he was and world re- 
nowned, soon sank out of sight and has been. 
forgotten. The case affords but slight sug- 
gestion, for Hyaciathe changed his form of 
superstition to gain more liberty for. himself 
alone, while McGlynn sacrifices his priestiy 
office to gain mure liberty for his fellow men. . 
The one act was narrowly selfish, the other 
uniquely heroic.—[Winsted, Conn., Press. 

We glory in Dr. McGlynn’s spunk. We have 
an heart full of admiration for the man. who 
stunds up for what he believes. to be right. 
The laboring people have been fooled and be- 
deviled for many weary years. by. dirty, 
thieving political demayognes, who have 
over and over again brought their_cause inte 
ridicule and disgrace, but Henry George and 
Dr. McGlynn are both pure hearted men, and 
preach the gospel of the new crusade because 
they believe it is true and will be productive 
of the greatest good to the children of men 
both here and hereafter.—[Charleston, 8. C., 
Kanawhee Gazette. 


What has seemed most singular to us, and 
what has most excited our interest in the 
question Is that, while Mr. George’s proposi- 
tion to impose a single tax on land values has. 
drawn forth the most intense opposition, 
there has been almost nothing in. the way of 
argument against it. Nearly .verything that. | 
we see in the newspapers attacking the plan is 
either mere invective or argument based. on 
what anybudy who has read Mr. George’s 
works can see'at a glance is a misapprehen- 
sion of what the planis, and of what would 
be involved. in carrying it. into practice.— 
(Portiand, Me., Opinion. ; 

Dr. McGiynn. declares that he believes in 
every doctrine of bis church and in the su- 

remacy of the pope in all spiritual matters, 
bit he refusé to recognize the authority of 
Rome on political or other temporal ques- 
tions. Certainly, Dr. McGlynn has the cour- 
ace of his convictions, and while we fail to 
see the practicability or the wisdom of. the 
land theory which he defends, we admire the 
manly spirit he has shown. Such experiences 
as his are more puwerful than any amount of 
reasoning to change the convictions of men in 
regard to relivicus doctrines. and authorities. 
A little persecution or proscription sometimes. 
serves asa stimulus to thought and. enables. 
men to realize the absurdity of claims never 
before questicned.—[Chicago Open Court. 


; Pro-Poverty Civilization. 
Thos. E. Malone in the Youngstown, O., Independent. 
Out along the great raiitoads inthe far 
west there ure weary men who will lie down 
at night.to rest hungry and coid. They have’ 
been traveling for many days hunting work 
and begging for food. They are calied 
“tramps” and the people shun them.as. they 
would a leper. It is a crime for them to enter. 
a city or to ask for bread... They are hungry, 
helpless wanderers through this-vale pf life, 
without a home, a hope or a friend. Ten 


thousand dollars will be sent from a single. 


state this vear to help the heathen in foreign. 
lands. Ten thousand dullars to. help the. 


cannibal heathen «nd a policeman with a 
club to drive American tramps out in the 
night to steal or starve! Great heavens! © 
What an inconsistency. All these sad sighta: 
and mournful incidents are directly the re- 
sult of this fearful destitution which is fa. 
corroding the vital principles of society. _ 


~QUR CREED. 


e Fatherhood of God and the Brother- 
hood of Man.’’ 


Air—“Wearing of the Green.” 


Throned ina realm of light and love, where 
e saints and angels sing, 
‘Lives God, the righteous Judge of all, our 
Maker and our King; 
He is no tyraut of the poor to curse them with 
Mis ban; 
We sing the fatherhood of God—the brother- 


hood of man. 


He made this carth a planet fair—a jeweled 
star of light— 

To feed the of spring of His care, the children 
of His sight; 

But selfish greed and human sin have moved 


His righteous plan— 
Bring back the fatherhood of God—the 


brotherhood of man. 


6Mfan’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands” weep— 

They toil in miues—their starving babes in 

wretched hovels sleep; 

But there’s an Eve that watches still—cscape 
it if you can— 

We sing the fatherhood of God—the brother- 
hood of mai. 


Go preach the gospel to the poor that once 
the Master taught; 

Go save the bodies and the souls His precious 
life blood bought: 

Fear not—though haughty priest or prelate 
curse you With his ban— 

To preach the fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man. 


The heaven of heavens is God’s own throne, 
the earth to men He gave;” 

We come, like Him, inspired by love, the poor 
and lost to save; 


We preach that gospel to the poor, the Mas- 


ter’s voice began, 
The glorious fatherhood of God and brother- 


hood of man. 


Qh, for those tongues of lambent fire that on 
th’ apostles fell, 

To fill our breasts, our souls inspire to fight 
the hosts of hell; 

To preach in market place and street, tocvery 
tribe and clan, 

The siorious fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of min. 

JoHN ANKETELL, A. M. 
Whitsuntide, 1887. 


THE STORY OF MT. VERNON 


PRIVATE LAND OWNERSHIP DEFEATS A 
: PLAN TO CONQUER POVERTY. 


Band Valees Increasing from 8160 an 
Acre te 632,000—A4 Community of Heusc 
Owners Changed to a Community of 
Penante—Poor Pcople Crowded into the 
Back Streets—Some Facts About Weste 
chester Count. 

Fourteen miles from the Grand Central 
‘depot, in the county of Westchester, lies the 
township of Eastchester, containing the thriv- 
jug modern village of Mount Vernon and the 
decayed ancient village of Eastchester, a 
settlement dating from cariy colonial times. 

- Besides these, the little villages of Tuckahoe, 
Waverly, Sebastopol, etc, are grouped 
round the marble quarries at the north end 
of the town, on the line of the Harlem ruail- 
read, now stagnant, comparatively, since the 
change in taste which has driven marble out 
of the market as a general building material. 

The state census of the year 1845 discloses 
the following facts about the township of 
Eastchester: 

In that year the whole township had a 
population of GSY males to 680 females, with 
22 voters, and 90 men subject to military 
duty. There were 162 non-naturalized aliens 
in the town; 93 “‘colored persons not taxed;” 
1 “colored man tuxed:” and just 1 pauper; 
196 children attended common schools, 16 
Were at private schools and academics; and 
134 did not attend school. 

_. The number of acres of {“improved Jand, 

occupied by families,” was 6,693)%, of which, 

under actual cultivation at the time of the 
wensus were 1,3183 ucres, divided as follows: 

Barley, 623f acres; beans, 124 acres; buck- 

wheat, 89 acres; turnips, 185¢ acres; potatoes, 

21336 acres; wheat, 59 acres; corn, 326 acres; 

rye, 181 acres; oats, 264 acres. 
No account is taken in this census of or- 
chards, grazing land or timber. As a matter 
ef fact, grazing !and occupied about 1,500 
acres, orchards ubout 700 acres, woodland 
possibly 1,200 acres, the residue being land 
lying fallow, or for other causes out of use. 
There were 039 head of cattle, 213 horses, 
226 sheep and 291 hogs, showing the township 
tobe an average farming district, while the 
testimony of old inhabitants agrees in making 
the community exceptionally prosperous, on 
account of the near neighborhood of the city 
asa market for crops. The fact that but one 
pauper could b. “2nd among 1,369 people con- 
firms these statements. 
The New Haven railroad ran through the 
eenter of the township, nearly from cast to 
west, while the Harlemrailroad diverged from 
the track, at the western edge of the town, 
forking off to the north, and running to the 
county seat, White Plains. 
Into the midst of this peaceful community, 
six years later, came a disturbing element, in 
the shape of “Industrial home association, No. 
1." of New York city. This association, as 
a@yppears on its journal, had its rise in “Me- 
chanics’ mutual protection association, No. 
ii,” at the Cooper institute, and was organized 
at the seventh meeting of this society, be!d on 
duly 9, 1850. 
The new association was to be Jimited to 
1,000 members, who were to be “persons of 
good moral character and industrious habits,” 
and the object sought was stated to be “pro- 
‘tection agaiust the unjust power and influence 
sof capital, and against land monopoly as the 
efficient cause of poverty.” 
[he means by which this end was to be at- 
tained was by the purchase of “nut less than 
- 250 acres of land, somewhere within forty 

-. gninutes’ ride of the city of New York,” to be 
- @ivided into a thousand lots. to cost “not less 

‘than 395, and not incre than $75, per lot, the 

payments being made by the members, at the 

rate of $1 per week; the settlement of the 
trect to be made “within two years, if 
possible.” 

Horace Grecley was one of the early ment 
bers, and in a specch tw the scciety, and a iet- 
ter, still in existence, calls the object a “noble 

gud practical one.” 

On Gct. 14, 1850, the executive committee, 
@f which the societv’s president, a tuilor, 

called John Stevens, uman of great energy 

at that time, was ex-officio chairman, was 
 @mpowered br the society to purchase 37 
-9meres from Messrs. *‘Purdy, Hayward and 
.. @thers”, Mr. Stevens being “made purchasing 
_j@gent by acclamation.” 


The persons nained were farmers in the- 


town of Eastchester, who had proved willing 
to sel! to the essuciation; and in March, 1851, 
fhe purchase was concluded, on which pur- 
chase now stands the main part of the present 
willage of Mount Vernon. — 
The committce had made a wise choice, in 
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the opinion of the members, the plot bought 
being onthe New Haven raiload, while the 
Harlem railroad was so close that the junction 
promised every advantage for the attraction 
of residents to the new village. The total 
price of the farms, comprising something 
over 360 acres, was $75,162.90. While it is a 
noticeable fact that the land near the rail- 
road, being low and swampy, only cost from 
a hundred and sixty toa hundred and eighty 
dollars and some cents per acre, against $209 
and €224 per acre, respectively, for the farms 
of Sylvanus Purdy and John R. Hayward, 
further to the south, the furthest from the 
railroad fetghing the highest price. This, 
now. the southern portion of Mount Vernon, 
possesses pleuty of high rolling ground, with 
@ fine outluok on the sound, and is by all 
odds the prettiest part of the village to-day, 
though the ratio of price has been reversed, 
so that the former swamp land is worth four 
or five times as much for the purposes of 
speculation to-day as the naturally superior 


building sites to the south. 


A further reason for the higher price paid 
for the southern farms, no doubt lay in the 
fact that it wus unecessary to buy them to 
secure a sufiicient quantity for the new vil- 
lage, so that Hayward and Sylvanus Purdy 
mnanaged tosccure a better price than Audrew 
Purdy and his sons, John M. and Andrew 
Oscar, who were apparently quite willing to 
get rid of poor farming land for what seemed 
to them 2 good stiff price at the time. 

On the laud thus purchased the association 
expended something over $18,000 in laying 
out streets, etc., dividing the whole into 1,000 
lots, meusuring 100x105 feet, each containing 
a quarter of anu acre, more or less, at a price 
of $93.50 per lot, the total cost of Mount Ver- 
non, ready for settlement, being $93,500. The 
plects were subjected to a lottery, the early 
numbers geting first choice, and it is noticea- 
ble that the beauty of the southern end of the 
Villave attracted at least three early num- 
bers to choose their location a mile or more 
from the station, on the high ground at the 
extreme end of the Hayward farm, which 
overlooks the sound. ‘These numbers were 
drawn by James Taylor, a working hatter, 
William Smeaton, principal of a New York 


‘city public school, and Richard Atkinson, a 


Weli-to-do iron founder. Taylor and Smeaton 
died some years since; Atkinson, afterward 
president of the village, still lives, a very oid 
man. whose property has been lost for some 
years in consequence of his failure in business. 
The Taylor house, after the death of the 
owner, was sold under a mortgage for some 
$4,500; the Smeaton house fetched about $5,000, 
While the Atkinson house brought something 
over $6,G00, as near as we are at present in- 
formed. They averaged two lots each, cost- 
ing $187 at the foundation of the village. The 
houses probably cost from €2,000 to $3,000 at 
the outside to put up in these days, and the 
profit on the investment, after paying interest 
and taxes, can bardly be called heavy, while 
actual loss was experienced in the Taylor case, 

7,900 having been refused for the place a year 
before. 

Some time in 1851 the settlers began to ar- 
rive inthe new village, which was at first 
named Menticello. The post office depart- 
ment objecting that there were somany Mon- 
ticellos at the time, the name was changed to 
Mount Vernon, both names, it will be observed, 
relating tathe hilly portions of the village 
as the pride of the place. 

The settlemeut seems to have gone on rather 
slowly, as appears from the files cf a long 
Since extinct paper, known as the Mount Ver- 
non Gazette, started in September, 1854. The 
villagers had fled to Mount Vernon to escape 
hich rents in New York. They were, for the 
most part, working mechanics, ill-supplied 
With money; and a barning question early 
arose as to paving the streets. Flag walks 
were judged too expensive, and a patent tar 
walk was tried as cheaper, of which one or 
two remnants still exist in out-of-the-way 
places, the rest kaving gone to ruin withina 
very few years. Gas was not introduced till 
many years afterward, and the streets were 
not lighted, the inhabitants depending on 
hand lanterns when they had torun to catch 
trains on dark winter mornings. The “five 
fifty” was then a heavily attended morning 
train, and old inhabitants often tell of the 
twinkling lights that used to dance over the 
snow before. daylight on the way to catch it 
in those days. 

The village was formally incorporated Dec. 
10, 1833, at which time the population was 
stated at 1,370, of whom 564 were purents, 
the remainder children, unmarried adults 
and apprentices, The executive committee of 
the association had reported, in August, 1862, 
that three hundred houses had been erected, 
or were under way. 

The names of the petitioners for incorpor- 

ation were Thomas Jones, Enoch Dougiass, 
Amzi Hill, Henry Higgins, John Davolls and 
William Wisdom, only one of whom—Doug- 
lass(1)—remuins in the village. Stephen Bo- 
gart was elected first president, followed by 
Dr. Gregory, Thomas Jones, Cornelius Cooper, 
Richard Atkinson and others. John Stevens 
was the seventh president of the village. 
- In i854, the Gazette states in a leader, that 
Mount Vernon, the pioneer settlement, is 
already surrounded by the villages of Wake- 
field, Jacksonville, Washingtonville, West 
Mount Vernon, Fleetwood, Jeffersonviile, 
Ce:...2) alcunt Vernon and East Mount Ver- 
non. 

It suggests that there are too many 
“Mount Vernons,” and wants West Mount 
Vernon, which had been settled by the Teu- 
tonic society, to be called ‘‘Teutonia,” but the 
name was never adopted, and all these settle- 
ments have iong since lost their identity, be- 
ing joined to the main village by iucorpora- 
tion at different times. 

The Gazette chronicles prrticularly the 
building of houses by Messrs. Bloomer and 
Begeispacker, and informs its readers, with 
pride, that there are “thirty houses” in course 
of erection throughout the village, observing: 
“This, we think, is doing pretty well in dull 
times.” 

In 1855, the Mount Vernon folks had a hor- 
ticu!tural society, and Mr. William Miller is 
recorded as having raised 130,000 pickles off 
three-quarters cf an acre of ground, for which 
he received a prize. 

The editor of the Gazette did his best to 
start a “boom,” with pictures of the time 
when the 2,000 acres clustered round the 
depot at Mount Vernon, and divided into 
$,009 quarter-acre lots, each with a family of 
four people thereon, would) number 32,000 in- 
habitants, while Eastchester was to swell the 
total to 40,000, and informs his readers that 
this is “no fancy picture.” But the boom died 
out, luckily for the inhabitants,who continued 
in a quiet, homely wav, to live and die, marry 
and beget children, balancing the loss of gas 
and city excitement by the comparative 
cheapness. of living, till the civil war had 
passed und the population had run up to near 
3,000, by natural means. 

After the war a new boom was started, and 
the village shot up to four or five thousand 
inhabitants, while lots that bad cost $93.50, 
and on which the community had expended 


} about the sane amount in improvements, were 


he!d at prices ranging from $2,000 near the 
depot, to &600 on the southern hills, the prom- 
ised land of the early “pioneers.” 

In the meantime changestook place. Farly 
settlers grew tired of catching trains by 
lantern light over unpaved streets, and many 

(i)5ince the above was written we learn that Mr. 
Douglass died a few months since; but not before he 


had sold his Mount Vernon preperty to good advantage. 
RL Pe 


sold out at a sacrifice. Lots were held at all 
sorts of prices, and the spirit of speculating 
on futures bezan to develop among a few of 
the pioneers themselves. John Stevens, who 
had been the head of the original crusade 
against “land monopoly as the efficient cause 
of poverty,” began to pick up outlying lots at 
low prices, and ultimately died the possessor 
of a very pretty littie property in real estate. 
His house, at the corner of Sixth avenue and 
Fourth street, was known through the coun- 
try side for having the largest elm to be found 
for miles, and the ex-presidert delighted in 
nothing so muchas sitting on a platforin 
among its branches and telling stories about 
the wonderful variety of birds that came to 
perch on that tree and survcy the beauties of 
Mount Vernon. 

The “real estate boom” lasted in Mount 
Vernon up to the year of the panic—1873— 
when “the bottom dropped out,” and lots, 
houses, farms, and everything else in the 
town of Eastchester were a drug on the 
market, having been mortgaged on fancy 
values, and falling to the mortgagees, gener- 
ally insurance companies from the city, who 
frequently had to take the land in default of 
anything else. The panic stopped the growth 
of Mount Vernon for many years, but since 
the new boom started, a little after 1850. 
things have improved greatly in the opinion 
of real estate agents. 

The povulation of the village, in a census 
taken this year (1887), is stated at between 
8,000 and 9,000. 

The selling value of lots in Mount Vernon, 
at the present date, as near as can be ascer- 
tained by late sales, is about us follows: 

On the old “swamp farms,” near the New 
Haven railroud, quarter acre lots, which 
criginally cost the association about $45, are, 
asarule, new cut up into quarter lots (25x 
109), which sell for from 31,500 to $2,500, mak 
ing an averave of $2,000, and bringing the 
value of a full lot to $8,@00; that of an acre 
to $32,000, on land which originally sold for 
$160 to $180 an acre. 

Ou the Sylvanus Purday farm, lots which 
cost the association about $50,.now fetch 
from $2,000 to 83,000, with an increasing ten- 
dency to cut‘up into “half lots” (560x100), in 
the ease of land sold for building purposes, 
Within a year past. 

On the Hayward farm, where the lots cost 
originally about 256, the last sale by auction 
gave $1,250 for the value of a “full lot,” with 
a shanty thereon, which did not couut in the 
price. 

This is the result of the crusade begun in 
1851 by the association “against land mo- 
nopoly as the eflicient cause of poverty,” 
under the leadership of an energetic presi- 
dent, who afterward became a shrewd specu- 
lator in lots; while the operation of the grad- 
ual advance in Jand values, defeating the 
primary object. of the association, is shown 
by many curious facks.-. _ 

At the beginning, and.up to the starting of 
he “post-bellum boom,” in Mount Vernon, 
the houses in the village,.as a rule, were oc- 
cupied by owners. The few houses to rent 
fetched sums ranging from §12 to 320 a 
month, $50 being thought a preposterous 
rent. After the collapse of the boom in 1873 
there were plenty of houses to rent; but rents 
ranged from $20 to $25.a month for houses in 
the “best part” of the village (the swamp). 
Then they began to rise, till "825 became the 
lowest figure, $30 the better one. Then they 
rose to $40 and 350, Ail ab present it is not un- 
common to find 1 renys, Higher, for the same ac- 
commodations, {han i in New York city itself. 
A recent instance is one in which, on a 32,000 
lot, the owner put up a 24,000 house, raising 
the money cn mortgage and demanding $65 a 
month for the erection—thirt een percent on 
his capital invested. 

The “reuters” already exceed the “owners” 
in numbers, and the character of the faecs one 
meets 1s altering daily and yearly. The 
streets in that part of the village covering the 
“old swamp farms,” are well paved, lighted 
with gas, and supplied with water in the 
houses. ‘Modern conveniences” are demand- 
ed by folks who can afford to pay rent: and 
the “old pioneers,” as they once delighted to 
call themselves, are almost extinct. In 1874, 
when the village held a jubilee on its twenty- 
first birthday, there were still some thirty of 
these men, who marched as an organization 
in a little procession, et which all the world of 
Mount Vernon turned out, and the schoolboys 
were drilled as a battalion, with’a boy offi- 
ciating as adjutant, who now lives by his 
reuts. 

To-day these pioneers and their decendants 
are almost extinct, aud the only prosperous 
mrembers of their band are gentlemen who 
picked up lots cheap, and now live on their 
rents, 

There are three brick school-houses, quite a 
vumber of churehes, the Methodists and 
Roman Catholics having thirty-thousand-dol- 
lar edifiecs, while the Baptists are going to 
have ene to beat them as soon as they can 
raise the money, and the Episcopalians have 
just enlarged and beautified their pretty stene 
church. The Dutch Reformers have got so 
rich that they have quarreled and split into 
two churches, each with a fair proportion of 
wealth in its congregation. Electrie lichts 
have made their appearance near the depot, 
anda horse railroad runs from the Harlem 
depot, in West Mount Vernon, past the New 
Haven depot, to the ancient village of East- 
chester, causing a new beomat the southern 
end of Mount Vernon. The peopleat that end 
are anxiously looking for a projected steam 
road, that is to run through the midst of 
the village, and act as a rival to the New 
Haven corporaticn, whieh keeps up fares as 
long as it can. When that road comes the 
boom wil) start “on the bill,” and its residents 
fondiy hope it will beat “theswamp.” Shrewd 
men, With money, are buying up lots cheap at 
that end, and building is creeping up that 
ray. Inten years more, in all probability, 
the village will appiy to become a city, after 
the pattern of Yonkers, and every loyal 
Mount Vernonite believes in the “nianifest 
destiny of the place.” The name “Mount 
Misery,” which clung to the village during the 
panic times, is no more heard, and everybody 
pretends it never had any meaning, while 
rich people are beginning to fill up the middle 
of the village, and the poor ones are being 
crowded into the back strects, where the side- 
walks are few and far between. 

Right in the midst of the “new boom 
quarter,” at theedre of the old Hayward 
farin, still stands one stone shanty, which is 
an eyesore to the residents of the handsome 
houses arcund it; and efforts are being made 
to induce its proprietor—a queer character, 
given to drink and profanity—to sell out. He 
sticks at his price, and wants 26,000. If he 
docs not die too soon he will very probably 
get it, for his poverty is a constant offense to 
his rich neighbors, who excuse their dislike 
on temperance grounds. 

In short, Moun Vernon is now in the center 

of a brand new boom, which delights every 
one who owns a lot he can afford to keep, 
and, asthe papers say, ‘‘the future of the vil- 
lage i is assured.” 

On the other side of the picture we have 
the foilowing facts, for the township at 
large: 

Instead of 1,618 acres in crops, barely 100 
can be made out, by the mest searching 
arithmetic, to be under cultivation. In the 
village of Eastchester one man—an excep- 
tionally capable farmer—makes a living by 
raising strawberries, which sell well, in the 
village chiefly; but he is the only person 
worthy of the name of farmer at the southern 
end of the township, At Tuckahoe, the other 


end, a few small patches are still farmed; 
but, as a rule, the land of the once fertile 
township lies idle, waiting for a boom to come 
along. This state of things extends over the 
whole county to an extent that may be 
guessed froma statement in the ‘History of 
Westchester County,” ia a chapter written by 
Rev. William Samuel Coffey, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, Eastchester, a most careful 
antiquarian and historian. 

lt appears from his researches that the 
creps in the whole county are two-fifths less 
than they were in 1540, while the value of real 
and personal property in the county has risen 
from $10,050,054 in 1849 to $73,800,487 in 1554. 
All this 1s a consequence of the great immi- 
gration boom begun by the Industrial home 
association in 1851, aud extends, for the most 
part, along the New Haven road. On the 
Harlem side the road seems to operate for the 
benefit of the farmers to some extent. They 
send a good deal of stulf by the cars, though 
the freights werg so high that for many years 
it was the practice of an associaticn of far- 
ners to send their milk to the city by four 
horse teams, which traveled all night and 
came back next day, a mode of transport 
which they found cheaper than sending, the 
cans of milk by the cars. Three years ago 
they were still doing this, and may be yet. 

For 2 radius of miles around Mount Vernon, 
New Rochelle, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, 
Harrison, Rye and Portchester farming !an- 
guishes, simply because the proprietors of the 
land think that if they only wait long enough 
they will get to be rich without work, by let- 
ting their land rise in value. 

These places are all onthe line of the New 
Haven road, and on the coast of the sound, 
which offers supericr advantages for resi- 
dences, in point of salubrity and pleasant sur- 
roundings. The Harlem track passes through 
arather dreary and uninteresting landscape, 
which has saved it from the grip of the specu- 
lator till the line of the Hudson river on one 
side and of the sea on the other shall be filled 
up with high-priced dwellings. Then, prob- 
ably, the farmers of the interior will -have to 
follow their brethren of the coast and river 
and make way for the speculator—for a con- 
sideration, 

It is, however, when we ccme to look at the 
statistics of pauperism and crime in the coun- 
ty to-day that we see the consequence of the 
real estate boom in its strongest light. 

In 1845 there was but one pauper in the 
whole town of Eastchester—in the family of 
one Vine A. Stann, who does not seem to have 
possessed a foot of land, though he had a 
wife and two children. From the outlandish 
name, and the fact that his family is reported 
to have been born in the New-England states, 
we are left to guess at the cause of his pav- 
perism, outside of his want of land. 

The “Supervisor’s Report for 1886” reveals a 
different state of facts to-day, both in town 
and county. 

In the county almshouse there were forty 
paupers from the town of Eastchester in 1883, 
with forty-three in 1886. These paupers cost 
the county one dollar and fifty cents per 
week each. The poormaster of the town re- 
ceived the munificent salury of oue hundred 
and forty-five dollars and eighty-eight ceuts, 
while five dollars was paid toa doctor for 
medical services to paupers. This represents 
the amount given by the landowners of the 
town for the support of their needy brethren 
in comparative idleness. When we come to 
the criminal expenses for justices and con- 
stubles we find them much more liberal, for 
these gentry receive the sum of $3,105.58, to 
keep the poor whom we have always with us, 
out of sight, or in some place where they 
might be properly disciplined for their sins; 
while the items of $123 for “rent of lockup” 
and $73.20 for “feeding prisoners,” show that 
Mount Vernon has always entertained a 
proper respect for the law, combined with 
that humanity which will not permit a poer 
prisoner to perish of hunger and cold while 
the lockup stands. 

The number of grogshops in the town is 
about sixty or so, in this respect being below 
the average of Portchester, which boasts of 
seventy-five, on a smaller population. The 
license fees being only ten dollars, are applied 
to the support of the poor. 

However, the county, judging from the re- 
port of the superintendent of the poor, ts 
economical in the support of “outside relief” 
cgses from the county seat, the average 
amount expended for “outdoor” support be- 
ing 69 447-1451 cents per week to euch case. 
Tne county does not believe in following the 
example of the monasteries in the middle 
ages, Which increased the pauper class so 
largely. In Westchester county, as in all 
other well-governed places, the pauper popu- 
lution only increases in snite of the best efforts 
of the respectable and virtuous classes, who 
wisely try to make the Jot of the pauper so 
unpleasant that he will either go to work, die, 
er turn tramp and move out of the county. 

How they would like to treat tramps in the 
county may be learned from the following, 
taken from pages Tl and 72 of this valuable 
report: 

Mr. See, Nov. 17, 1886, presented the follow- 
preamble and resolutions 

Whereas, It hus been the practice of com- 

mitting om agistrates in diferent sections. of 

this county tu commit tramps and vagrants 

to the county jail, where they are well “taken 

care © f during the winter months; and, 

Whereas, Ie isa well known fact that hun- 
dreds of this class flock to this county from 
the city of New York, and the adjoining state 
of Connecticut; and, 

Whereas, These tramps are a source of 
great danger und a great nuisance to our 
citizens; and, 

Whereas, The expense, directly and. in- 
directly, to the taxpayers of this county, 
caused by this tramp raid, has reached the 
enormous sum of $75,000 per year(1); there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the committee on supcrin- 
tendent of the poor and asylums be and 
hereby is directed to carry into practical 
efect the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the committee request the 
senutor and members of the assembly from 
this county to secure the passage of an act re- 
quiring atl magistrates in this county to com- 
init to the almshouse all persons cominitted 
as trainps or vagrants. An ut also of anu act 
to repeal all acts or parts of acts not consis- 
tent with the above. 

Resolved, That said committee be author- 
ized to enter into a contract with responsible 
parties to erect a building in a suitable place 
on the county farm, which shall be so situated 
and constructed that it can be flooded with 
water to the deptia of at least six feet, and so 
arranged with apartinents and platforms that 
all persons committed as tramps and vagrants 
‘an be placed therein aud thereon, and when 
the water is turned on be compelled te bail or 
be submergea thereby. Said building and tx- 
tures and all things pertaining thereto not to 
exceed the cost of $10,000, 

Resolved, That the said committee be auth- 
orized to borrow tpon the credit of the coun- 
ty such sum as muy be necessary to complete 
the above mentivned work, such sum uot to 
exceed $10,QU0. 

Resolved, That when such building may be 
completed, "the superintendent of the poor be 
authorized to employ such agents and make 
such arrangements as may be necessary for 
the practical vperation of the above men- 
tioned plan. 

On page 180 of the report it appears that on 
Dec. 13. 1886, Mr. See called this resolution 
up and amended it so as to make the building. 
cost only %5,0U0, to be paid for in county 
bonds, when the amended resolution was put 
to vote and carried, as follows: 

Ayes—Messrs. Miles Adams, T. C. Adams, 
Burling, Carpenter, Close, Holmes, Mabie, 
Platt, Pell, Phelps, Ryan, Secor, See and 


(Over one millon the daile~of the land value of the 
couuty (v supra) et 


ing 


Teed—14. Nays—Banta, Besson, Horton, Mc- 
Grory, Quackinbush of Eastchester, Read, 
Taylor aud Todd—s. The nail was then 
clinched in regular parliamentary style by 
moving a reconsideration: and defeating the 
motion. The matter then slumbered till Dec. 
27, when Mr. Mabie presented the following: 


Whereas, Certain _resolutions adopted by: 


this board on the 13th inst. have been con- 
strued us recommending that prisoners known 
as tramps and vagrants be subjected, in this 
county, to the infliction of such dangerous 
and unusual punishinent as would jeopardize 
their lives; and 

Whereas, Such construction is contrary. to 
the intention desired to be expressed by such 
resolutions; therefore 


Resvlved, As the sense of this board, that. 


only such legislation be asked for or recom- 
mended, on the sub ject referred to in the reso- 
lution aforesaid, as will permis the construc- 
tion of a wor khouse, or secure the removal of 
convicted tramps and vagrants from a condi 
tion of demoralizing idleness and degrading 
associations to a sittation where they can be 
permitted and coinpelled to work at some la- 
borious occupation, even though it should be 
impracticable to make such employment di- 
rectly remuncrative to the commuuity. 

‘This resolution, slightly modified in Jan- 
guage, was called up, and, after being fully 
debuted at successive. meetings, was finally 
earried, Mouduy, Jan. 3, 18587, 
to 8 

To sum up the results to the town of 
Eastchester and the county of Westchester of 
the crusade started in 1851, “aguinst land 
monopoly as the efficient cause of poverty,” 
we find about as follows: 

In 1845 Eastchester supported 1,369 people 


.In conYfort, with plenty to eat and drink and 


good houses, with only ene pauper in the 
town, and no records of crime to be found. 
Forty-two years of “improvements” have 
raised the population eight times; driven out 
the old inhabitants almost entirely; laid deso- 
late alrnost all the farms; developed a pauper 
population, a thriving liquor. interest, a fair 
amcuat of criminal practice, end a desire to 
drown all the poor men if the law coes not 
forbid it; have witnessed: the birth of the 
tenement house in Mount Vernon, and have 
given rise to a daily increusing party in the 
village that secks annexation to New York 
city, to get lower taxation and a police force. 
And all this has come, through the operation 
of natural laws, in consequence cf the pur- 
chuse thirty-seven years ago of a tract of 
land, to which “New York Industrial. home 


association No. 1” fled es arefuge from “land. 


monopoly as the efficient cause of poverty.” 
The Rev. Coffey, in closing his chapter on 
Mount Vernon, well remarks: “It must be 
conceded, however, that the original inten- 
tion of these settiements—that of home own- 
ership—bas, as might have been expected, 
been for a long time completely ignored.” 
Per contra, if Mount Vernon has few homes, 
it has many churches, and. pays its ministers 
food salaries. Instead of a place fora poor 
man to live, it is fast becoming a nice pleas- 
ure ground for the well to do... The. village 
supports a bard, which gives free concerts 
on Friday nights, while tennis clubs, bicycle 


clubs, dancing schools and “citizen's associa- ’ 


tions” flourish. 

Meanwhile the pocrer laboring men, who 
live in the back streets, are. becinning to ask 
themselves, as they survey the idle fields that 
wait fur the boom to ceme along: “Why 
should not we be allowed. to cultivate these 
fields? Why shculd we have to go west to 
get a chance to work, when all this land is 
held idie by dogs in the mahger?? 

When they get permission to do this, the 
bottom will drop out of the Mount Vernon 
real estate boom, but there will be more homes. 
than there ure now, und not so many paupers 
and tramps. 


(The facts contained in the foregoing article 
are gathered from the census of the year 1345, 
“filed in the office of Theodosius Hunt, town 
clers, Oct. 9, 18453” “abstract of title of John 
Stevens to lands i in Eastchester, on behalf of 
the New York industrial home. association, 
No, 1,” printed by Pudney & Russell, 
strect, 1851; “proceedings of thre board of su- 
pervisors of Westchester county, N. ¥., ses- 
sion of 158%.” printed at New Rechelle, N. Y¥., 
by James EL. Smith, besides other sources, in- 
dicated in the wrticle.] EGyprt. 


Mr. Murphy on Sunday aad Mr. Murphy O31 
on Mendny. 

In Tre Sraxparp of June 25 appeared a 

letter from “Tom Marley,” Galveston, Tex.,in. 

Which, on the strength of a paragraptvin the 


New York Heraf@d of June 7 the writer: as- : 


sumed that Mr. Murphy had expressed his 
deeided disapproval of the action of the 
OBrien reception committee, and commented 
somewhat severely on the inconsistency of 
such acticon on the part of one who up to that 
thne had been a supporter of the doctrine of 
the land for the people. 

Mr. Murphy now writes us: 

I do not care so much about the adverse 
criticism upon me in the letter: in ctuestion as 
T do about a professed advocate of labor and 
the people's God given rights being so: incou- 
sistent as to condemn one who he admits was 
a brother up to Sunday on the sole streneth 
ofa distorted paragraph. .-.°. Ido not see 
ae a behever in the Herald can be x believer 
in ‘Progress and Poverty.’ A Texas tornado 
gout not change me fromthe prinecip! es 
which grew with me, and which i imbibed 
from Fentan Lalor, the Zrish World, and 
the noble and patriotic Bishop Nulty of Meath 
and Henry George on the land question. 


THE STANDARD understands. from. Mr. Mur-: 


phy’s letter thatthe Herald paragraph which 
deceived “Tom Marley” had no foundation: in 
fact. We reerct the injustice that has been 
done My. Murphy, and publish the above ex- 


tract from his letter as the only mrouerment in” 


our power.—[Ep. STANDARD. * 
The New Northwest Grasps the New Idea. 
DuLiTH, Minn.—In trying te defend the. 
present system of land holding the saviors of 
society are fighting a losing fight. All think- 
ing men see that this system is. what drives 


hard working men and their families from. 


their homes, yet its defenders laud it as. hon- 
esty itself. It produces the “harvest tramps” 
of the west, yet it is called the bulwark of 
morality! Only a few of the picucers. hold 
their original clains bere, and their successors 
labor under Lurdens. similar to those which 
drove them from their homes. A system that 
nurtinves the poverty one can see here issurely 
nov conducive to morality. “More people are 
realizing this every day in this section. In 
the bustling flour city, the site of labor’s first 
temple, men ure answering to the call. In 
Su Peui, Duluth and other populous centers, 
ae brothers cannot lag... The farmers, too, 
e thinkiug. Mencf the northwest can be 
eoanted. upon among those who. will lead in 
this peaceful fight for justice and the regen- 
eration of socicty. J.J. BRENNAN, 


God Speed the Holy Mission. 
Jaxer: sTowN, N. ¥.—Henry George’s prin- 
cipies on the land. question are spreading 
rapidly throughout thisregion. Some Catholic 
prelates—chureh princes and dictators of what 
Tom, Dick and Harry shall believe. in politics 


-and. political economy—claim that Dr. Me- 


Giynn is in open rebellicn to the Catholic 
church. For the church’s sake I hope this is 
not the case, as it would bring great discredit 
on that organization i it put itself on record 
as an antagonist to the Lord of Lords and 
Hest of Hosts. God speed the holy mission 
of Henry George aod Dr. McGlynn. 

ste ORG ANDERSON, 
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year_a smaller percentage.” 


to the summit. 


stantial, 


AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND. 


The Approaching Crisis—A Glnt of Goods 
aud a Glut of Stnrving People Who Ciu’sg 
Buy Them—The English jlines. 
NEWCASTLE, England, June 20.—On every. 

hand there is evidence of a. great crisis 

proaching in the relations of labor and ea 
alin this country. The increase of popu 

tion and the rapid development of labor sx 

ing machinery are making competition. ever 


‘keener and flercer among the workers, 


the pressure of foreign and home competitic 
among the manufacturers is compelliag them 
to force down wages to the barest subsist 
ence limit.. This has caused a geaeral feelin 
of insecurity. 
is a glut of goods, and the workmen eu 
plain that the army of unemployed are every- 
where growing beyond manageable bound 
What the outcome will be it is diificult to: tell. 
and useless to conjecture. ' 
One of the most reliable and. most, dismal 
tokens of the condition of tra dei is the posi- 
tion of the various trade unions. The ~ 
amouuts prid from the funds of these: organi-. 


‘zations to members out of work is abnormally 


large. The superannuation payments 

are developing beyond manageable limi 
Even among the engineers. the comping tis, 
very strong. 

The condition of the miners, 2 repres 
tive bedy of workers, is one of the encro 
questions of the day.. This. country empl 
over 500,000 persons about the mines. Th. 
work is hard, unhealthy and danrerous. 
is, further, a trade which av present is ind 
pensable to all the others. In Nerthum 
land the men are admitted to be in every 
spect better off than in aay other county. | 
The pits there are safer, the men have better 
wages and the best labor organization, 
they are the most advanced in their politics 
education. In. the paliny days s of minin 
which began to decline in 1874, they had 
ceptionally good wages. Since: then ther 
has been_a steady decline. At the end of las 
year the miners were getting tifteen  shillin: 
and ninepence for the same work that be 
brought them thirty shillings, and there ha 
been i subsequent reduction. of twelve. an 
one-half per cent. 

Every strike adds to their misery: ee 
sands are leaving this country-for the Unites 
States. They are reluctant to. go, but, be 
tween the landlord and the monopolist he 
are-driven away. es 

The majority of the thirty-five million: 

ple ia this country are mad just now ov 
jubilee of Queen Victoria. The might, fame 
power and weelth of the empire ring in a 
ears from morn till night... The. misery; 

and crime bred upin “the: empire, fie in 

tice and er uelty on which it is. built, are. 
unheeded. But for those who closely study; 
the labour que stion, there is ‘pleaty of proo! 
that the empire will see stormy day s before 
long. J. L. Manon. 


The Absardity of Gain poasdztonc : 

-TorontTo.—It seems to. me absur d, ai iter a a 
mitting the injustice of private propert "in. 
land, to talk of compensation. Co onipensatio 
tor what? The restitution of -a birthright 
Look at it, however, in another light. 
from some irremediable -cause, New, York 
should become an undesirable place t 1 
and rapid depopulation ensued, Ww 
owners think of compensatiou! O 
dustry employing thousands of han 
moved. from a towne: the. land values 0 


industry, “would: 
compensation? 
ition. of protection — be ‘accom 


that 


-ecmpensation, to the can’t-exis 
trade industries?: When. competiti 


s compensation thoug 


up monopoly, is 
F a anisole E. Pr 


STAINES, Middlesex; England. < am 
insienificant woman, one of the poor 


lowly, but my heart turned with passion, @ 


read your “Progress and Poverty,” a 
cannot refrain from writing:to you. Whil 
live I shali_ be..so far as may bein me, the 
apostle of that justice which you have so fully 
and admir ably set forth. _ ESTHER hoe RE. 


Join Phelps and the Fe MET. 

Clinton, Jowa, Labor Union. 7: 
A short time age, in conversatio 

of the small farmers in this. vicintty on 

tax question, I alluded to J.-M. Osbo 

lecture ard explained his position on thes 

jeet. The farmer replied unmediately 

such a course would be unjust... Said FT § 

shuuld you pay more tax on your forty ner 

than the man who. owns the forty adjoin 

you pays on his?! “Be sause,” he said fi nt 

is worth more than. his.” (What mt 

worth more?” ‘The improvements ae 

“Put why should you be.taxed for thei Improve 

ments” “Because every improvement eithe 

in building or clearing, is an investment. and: 

adds just as moch to the value of my farr 

Said I, “Look here, you came-here and wi 

tow ork. on-this { orty reres. When this wa 

in astate of nature. The forty north of yor 

was Worth as much as yours, if not: more. 

You have expended money and labor on} 

farm while the other has done nothing on 

What is the result? Every year vour tax 1 

more in preportion than his. You have 
taxed on the money, and labor that you ha 

expended, while the same money and labor 

has added largely to the value of that ott 

forty, and the owner has not only bac tt 

benefit of your expenditures. in the increas 

value of his Jand, but -his.tax has ¢ 

proportionately; in other words, 

money ou your farimand your per 


the tux collected im the township incr 


while the man who expends nothing af 
The : 
couldn’t see it: in that light. But: time 
sober thought works changes. Open the su 
ject to him now and he will argue: ‘very muc 


asi did then. 


The Paralysis of Poverty. 


-Journalof United Labor. 


There isa degree of poverty that paral 
the will, and conditions that leave no fu 
hy w hich purchasing power can be ea 
lift one from out its quicksands. Tt 
helping hand of one siutioned: nbov 
grip that iinparts strength and cou 
sinking heart and leaves the victitn s : 
on firm ground. The moraliafluen 
becomes incre and more apparent th 
one goes into the causes that die. ot the: 
crime. Self-respect 
upon which rests the moral advan 
the race. This can be gained onl 
awakeamg of the sense of respor 
attaches to home, to wife and chi 


Scenery. Grabbing. 
Burlington, Iowa, Justice. 

Aman has pre-empted 160 acres 
lutely barren land upon the slope. of Pik 
Pont, over which is the only Dracticy 
He has. stretched a. 
across as a barrier, and traveler are for 
to pay him $1 each i in order: to: - 

all see that this private appropri 
ized robbery. But in what. essential 
does it differ from all other: private 
priation of pay for the use of the lend? © 

Picase Get Down to Business. : 
Kellseg, Ia.; Enterprise. 


We have been much disappointed in the 


general cha racter of, the answers. see 


cisms we have seen of Henry George 
philosophy. They are full of. laugh, | a ict 
and prejudice; but we have thus far failed 
see anything like what we would. terr 
orthodox: answer. “We wist 
body would get down to business. wid. d 


The traders cry out that there. j 


r ANOTHER CLERGYMAN 


“JHE LAND SHALL NOT BE SOLD IN 
PERPETUITY.” 


-Q@ Sermon tv Rev. Edward P. Fester ef 
| Serre’ Congregational Charch, Cincin- 
nati-The Right and Duty ef the Palpit-— 

Ged Speed the Day? 

Lev. xxv, 23 (Rev. Ver.—And the land cans 
eoldin perpetuity; for the land {s mine. 

No one can deny that the text lays down a 
scriptural law with regard to the disposition 
of the land. as plainly as human language 
can possibly be made to state it. Therefore 
the gencral question is, on the very face of it, 
a scriptural one; and, of consequence, one 
that the pulpit has not only a right to discuss, 
but, when circumstances require it, is in sol- 
emn duty bound by its obligations to God to 


consider. 
Tiere is a question of tremendous import 
that our modern civi.ization must answer, or, 
‘like those who failed to solve the riddle ot 
the Sphinx, oe itself destroyed. It is the 
scecial question of which President Seelye said 
to a graduating class at Amherst college, 
“Toward it all other questions, whether of 
aature, of man, or of God, steadily tend.” It 
is no time now to find fault with any one who 
secks an answer to this question, or to say 
that the church has no call to consider it. 
For, whether the black cloud whose rim is 
Bow seen above the western hilis, and the 
muttering thunder that growls in the distance, 
betoken the rapid rising of a storm that wil! 
burst in a tempest of blood and flame, whose 
scenes will eclipse in their terrific gloom all 
the frightful horrors of the French revotution, 
or whether it tellsof a genial shower that 
will clarify the atmosphere, clothe the hills 
aud valleys with fresher verdure and cause 
the plant of modern civilization to put forth 
flowers of fragrance and beauty hitherto un- 
dreamed of, and fruits of unknown luscious- 
hess, is a question that is very soon to be 
answered, not improbably during these clos- 
ang years of the nineteenth century. 
Fall of perils—and rapidly becoming still 
more so—is the present congested condition 
of socicty, by which untold wealth is heaped 
wp in the laps of a few individuals, while 
-countiess thousands of the poor are, as by the 
aren hand of an irresistible fate, being pushed 
off the edge of a frightful precipice into the 
mnfathomable gulf below. They are told that 
$f thev will erect a barrier out of the three 
rails called temperance, industry and econ- 
omy that they can save themselves from pov- 
erty and starvation. Ah! these gaunt woives 
hhave learned to leap over that humble fence. 
Teli to the thousand passengers on board the 
pcean steamer sinking in mid-Atlantic that if 
they will only take to the boats they will be 
paved. Alas! the boats will hold but one 
hundred. What shall the other nine hundred 
so? 

_..Thisis the advice confidently given: “Let 
them a] use a little extra exertion and get to 
the boats among the first hundred. If any of 

them are falling behind, let them run a little 

faster.” That is the advice given from many 

a pulpit nowadays, and by many a supposed 
philanthropist. It may be good theoretically; 
and yet nine hundred men are going to drown 
in spite of their utmost efforts. Good is it for 

the remaining hundred if they also are not 

dragged under in the fierce struggle for ex- 

_ istence. 

_ The Anti-poverty society sees the hopeless- 

mess of such advice, and in another way, and 

from another direction, attempts to bring 
rescue to struggling society. Its endeavor is 
being pushed by men whose motives ure ac- 
knowledged as sincere and earnest, even by 
those who are enemies of the measure pro- 
posed. Its cbject is a distinctly religious one; 
mot in the sense of endeavoring to build up 
any varticular church or denomination, but 
in the attempt to put an end to what it claims 
is a fundamental injustice that lies at the 
base of modern civilization, and threatens to 
overthrow in awful ruin the whole structure. 
_ The doctrine that private, individual own- 
ership of land isa fundamiental injustice to the 
whole community seems, to some, a teaching in 
which they need take no interest, as thouch it 
were merely the wild dream of some enthus- 
jastic or viSionary crank. A newspaper re- 
marks that if the doctrine has such import- 
ance as has been ascribed to it, it is queer that 
it has never been thought of before the end of 
the nineteenth century. That astute observa- 
tion evidently seemed to the able editor to be 
acomplete and satisfactory answer to the 
theory in questiva. Suppose the teaching 
were new; that would no more disprove it 
than the fact that the knowledge of electricity 
is a new thing proves that a business man is a 
mere dreamer when he imagines that he can 
send a telegram froin here to Chicago; or that 
all the people who think that they have 
crossed the Atlantic in an ocean steamer are 
entirely mistaken, because a scientific man 
once proved, With demonstrated certainty 
and ficures vou know never lie), that it is an 
absolute impossibility for asteamship to carry 
coal encugh on board to feed the engine fires 
for as long a trip as that across the ocean. 
But, for that matter, the doctrine is not new. 
The present method of holding land is the one 
that isnew. Henry George makes no claim 
to be the originator of the land theory that is 
now commonly known by his name. Indecd, 
such a claim, in the face of the text, would 
be exceedingly cheeky, for it would be diffi- 
cult to find the principle on which his theory 
as based more clearly or more compactly 
stated than it is here, in the authoritative 
words of holy scripture. It is true, some so- 
called “higher critics” of the present day have 
been disputing ame-g themselves as to the 
exact age in which the book of Leviticus was 
written, but no one bas vet been heard of who 
has ventured to assign to it a later date than 
the year in which the volume entitled “Pro- 
gress and Poverty” was published. 

The same teachirg, that private ownership 
of laud is an injustice, is proclaimed also in 
the writings of such universally respected 
plnlosophers as John Stuart Mill and Herbert 
Spencer, men who as thinkers are not counted 
as visionary cranks. The only difference is, 
that they did not have the courage of their 
@pinions, so as to push the matter to a practi- 
eal issue. 

Some persons turn with horror from any 
discussion of the subject, because, in their 
minds, it is connected with all the blood-curd- 
ling specters that gather about nihilism, com- 
munism, and kindred theories, in whose fear- 
ful advance they see the pestilential enemies 
that are threatening to sweep over Christian- 
ity and civilization with such irretrievable 
Tuin asthe engulfing wave of the Red sca 
brought uvon the hosts of the Egyptian king. 
A late illustrated paper represents Henry 
George as an old-time farmer, diligently sow- 
ing the seed in the earth. After him comes 
Dr. McGlynn, as carefully Watering the tiny 
upspringing plants. The little shoots, as they 
peep above the surface, develop into knives, 
and daggers, and bayonets, and brutal hands 
flourishing clubs and dynamite bombs. Do 
you think that the teaching that God intend- 
ed that every one of his children should have 
at least a standing place and a working place 
upon the earth, really breeds anarehy and 
sedition like that: A little boy at school de- 

fined salt as “that thing which makes pota- 
toes taste bad.” 


~ 


not be 
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asked the astonished teacher. ‘Why,” said 
the youngster, ‘‘when you don’t put any on.” 
The way in which the Henry George theory 
will cause a crop of anarchy, and turmoil, 
and uproar, to spring up from the land, is by 
not putting it on. It is too true that 
above the surface of the soil are 
beginning to appear blades and _ spears 
that are not merely the harmless ones 
of grass. The seed that Henry George is 
sowing is not their cause, however, but their 
antidote, and the plant that springs there- 
from.is destined to choke out these briers and 
thorns and prickly cactus. 

Let us look at the text: “The land shall not 
be sold in perpetuity; for the land is mine.” 
The government of Israel was what is called 
a theocracy. It was not so much a union of 
church and state as an absolute identification 
of church and state. Jehovah was the head 
of the nation, not only in a religious point of 
view, but also from a governmental or politi- 
cal standpoint. Consequently, when he an- 
nounces “the land is mine,” that is a definite 
statement of the truth upon which is based 
the claim for the nationalization of the land. 
The law, “the land shall not be sold in per- 
petuity”—or “forever,” as it reads in the com- 
mon, the King James version of the Bible—is 
a definite statement against the right of pri- 
vate ownership in the Jand. Possession of the 
land, that should be undisturbed, was ar- 
ranged for, but the law was that it should not 
be “sold forever;” that is, no title deed could 
be given by virtue of which absolute owner- 
ship should be acknowledged or claimed. 
When, in our modera forms of law, a deed is 
so made out that a piece of real estate is sold 
toa man, “his heirs and assigns forever,” it 
seems almost as if that was so worded as to 
be a flat contradiction, a direct and verbal 
setting aside of the law as given through 
Moses to the children of Israel. 

It is true that the local regulations of Moses, 
or those enforced after his time, in the settle- 
ment of the children of Israel, by Joshua, in 
the land of Canaan, are not commanded as 
laws for us. There were many regulations 
and rules that were intended to be only tem- 
poral and national to the Jews. However, 
the text is, in itself, a sufficient proof of this, 
at any rate, that the Bible does not regard 
that theory of land, according to which it. 
belongs not to indvidual owners, but to the 
community, asa teaching that is unjust, or 
anarchistic, or dangerous, or tending to bar- 
barism. I have seen this teaching assailed 
by such appellations, even in religious papers; 
and, nevertheless, that which is thus charac- 
terized remains the teaching of scripture. 

The theory of Henry George makes a radi- 
cal difference between the land itself, the cift 
of God to the haman race, and the improve- 
ments which the labor of individual men has 
added to the land. The same distinction is 
made in this chapter of Leviticus. The law 
given with regard to the land in a state of 
nature is different from that which applies to 
a house in a city, for instance. The man who 
sold a dwelling house in a walled city was 
granted one year, during which he might 
have the privilege of redeeming that which 
he had sold. That was a benevolent protec- 
tion against any sudden financial distress. 
But if the house was not redeemed within the 
year, the law then was this: ‘Then the house 
that is in the wall city shall be made sure in 
perpetuity to him that bought it, throughout 
a generations; it shall not go out in the jubi- 

ee. 

The house, the product of human labor, 
could become private property and descend 
perpetually, either from heir to heir, or by ab- 
solute sale. But noone might thus establish 
a claim to the lJand—the property of the com- 
munity in general. 

It would not be possible, or advisable, in 
modern conditions of society, to carry out 
literally the regulations that were given 
through Moses concerning land. But the 
spirit of those rules should be heeded to-day 
just as truly as three thousand years ago. 

They have just been celebrating in England 
the jubilee of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
What does the word “jubilee” mean? It seems 
almost sarcasm to apply it as has been done 
in England this past week, for the old He- 
brew word “‘jubilee,” denoting “the blowing 
of the ram’s horn trumpet,” was originally 
used to mark the time when the proelamation 
went forth that every one who, by financial 
reverse or for any other cause, had been tem- 
porarily dispossessed of that portion of the 
common inheritance alloted to him or his 
fathers, should be privileged to return to it 
again. If England had glorified herself by 
giving a real jubilee last Tuesday, there 
would have been no angrily revengeful 
smashing of windows in the city of Cork, nor 
gathering symptoms of revolt through Ire- 
Jand. The good reign of Victoria would then 
have been grandly victorious over the reign 
of “Evictoria,” and the poor peasant women 
of Ireland, now so barbarously evicted from 
their miserable huts, would be defended by 
the law of God, and would have no need of 
vainly trying to defend themselves by boiling 
water. 

What real liberty can there be that does not 
also inelude the right toa home in what we 
ca}l our country? Suppose, for instance, that 
a Vanderbilt should concentrate his landed 
property, and become the owner of the soil of 
an entire state; a Gould likewise become the 
owner of another; a Huntington of a third; 
and so on, until some one man owns each of 
the states and territories of this union. Then 
is not every child that comes into existence 
here born in slavery to those fifty men, as 
really and truly as were the children of the 
blacks in the south to their masters? Do we 
not all become their slaves! If you wish to 
live in Ohio, for instance, you must do so by the 
sufferance of the owner of the soil of that 
state. Your day’s work may be fairly worth 
two dollars. By living as does a Chinaman, 
you may manage to exist on twenty centsa 
day, royal wages in some parts of the world. 
The landowner of Ohio happens to be a Chris- 
tian, and will not oppress you severely, so he 
offers you twenty-five cents a day for your 
labor. You know your labor is worth two 
dollars, and you refuse to accept the offer. 
Well, you must either work or starve. What 
are you going todo now, my brother? Will 
you go over into Kentucky? You write to the 
magnate of that land to see what terms you 
can make with him. He is also a Christian, 
but not quite so generous as the one at home. 
Besides, there is a private understanding be- 
tween him and the owners of the other states 
not to bid against each other. He offers you 
twenty-four cents. Your labor is worth two 
dollars, and you say “no” to him also. Well, 
Indiana is not far away. You will go there. 
You inquire about terms, and are offered 
twenty-three cents. Again you say “no.” 
You write to the men who own the other 
states of the union. They are not Christians, 
but simply practical business men, without 
any sentimental charity whatever. They say 
you can live on twenty cents; and, since you 


are in need of work, they will furnish you 


with work and give you twenty cents a day. 
Well. will you go to Canada or Europe? Alas! 
all the land in those countries has been 
grabbed also; and besides, you find that your 
expenses, while you have been secking for 
work have used up all your spare cash, and 
your groceryman says that inasmuch as you 
are out of work, and he has a family to sup- 
port, he can’t afford to run any risks, and so 
refuses to let you have anything more on ac- 
count. Well, you cannot blame him for that 
under the circumstances. But what are you 
going te do? Your neighbors are no better off 


“How dv youmuke thut out;” | than you are, and you can neither beg aor 


steal, even if you were willing to do so. 
There are just two things before you now, 
either to work or to starve—unless, indeed, 
you take a third road, and scarcely a daily 
paper can you pick up that does not tell of 
some one, even as things are now, who takes 
that road, driven to it by sheer desperation 
and hopelessness. That road is the short cut 
out of this world by the river, a razor ora 
bullet. You do not choose to take your own 
life, and so you take the best offer that is 
made, and go to work at twenty-five cents 
perday. Isthere any hope that you or your 
children can better your situation? I read of 
one on trial in Russia, of whom it was stated 
that he had to work for seventeen hours 
every day, and all he got for it was 
as much black bread as he could eat. 
What wonder that he was a_ nihil- 
is? It is no fancy picture. It is 
the inevitable goal toward which the 
ackuowledgment of private ownership of 
land is as irresistibly tending as the decrees 
of fate, on which the ancients made even the 
throne of Jupiter dependent. Last Tuesday 
the sun in the heavens, that had been steadily 
drawing northward from the equator, took a 
turn toward tne south, the turn that means 
for us winter, with its cold, and snow and ice. 
We know it now only from the almanac. We 
swelter here in the still increasing heat of the 
summer. Nevertheless that turn—though we 
realize not that it has been made—brings in- 
evitably the keen blasts from the north and 
covers the earth with a winding sheet of 
snow. If you allow the private ownership 
and monopoly of land to continue, you can 
no more prevent the enslavement of its inhab- 
itants than you can stop the sun from crossing 
the equator. 

Some one thinks, perhaps, that if such were 
the certain result it would have been realized 
before this, and that the fact that the world 
has already stood as it is for six thousand 
years is proof that things will continue as 
they are, and that the fact that this slavery 
bas not already manifested itself proves 
that the threatening cloud is not the fearful 
funnel that betokens a cyclone, but is only a 
harmless column of smoke. 

Be not too sure of that. The conditions of 
civilization have changed. Never before has 
the worMl had at its control the cyclopean 
forces that have developed themselves from 
the force of steam, and the gigantic and won- 
derfully ingenious powers called into exist- 
ence by modern inventiveness and carried out 
through machinery. 

Iremember to have.read of a boy who, be- 
fore the present self-acting engines were in 
use, Was employed to open and close the 
valve of the steam cylinder of a certain en- 
gine at each stroke of the pistonrod. The 
boy possessed quite an ingenious turn of 
mind, and at the same time, like other boys, 
he wanted a frequent play spell. So he set 
his wits to work, and rigged up a system of 
strings, so that at each revolution the engine 
itself, by means of the strings, opened and 
shut the valves. The boy could have his play, 
and the engines went on working. So far so 
good. However, the owner of the engine 
happened to come around. He saw what was 
going ou. He saw, too, that there was no 
need to pay the boy for work that the engine 
would do just as well without any pay. The 
boy lost the job. . 

Let us go back a moment. You are sup- 
posed to have agreed, as the best thing you 
do, to go to work for the owner of the state 
of Ohio at twenty-five cents per day. Sup- 
pose now that modern inventions are carried 
alittle farther in the same line in which the 
boy worked. All the machines in the state 
now run themselves. The Christian owner of 
the soil has in the meantime died, and his son 
has inherited the land that his father held. 
All that he wants done is done by his machi- 
nery, and you are simply an incumbrance on 
the soil. If he gives you the twenty cents on 
which you can live, it would be simply charity 
on his part. You would bow before him, with 
humble and sincere thanks, as a generous ben- 
efactor of humanity. But suppose he is not 
charitable, and none of the other lords of the 
soil think themselves under any more obliga- 
tion to feed you than you do to feed the pes- 
tiferous English sparrows that noisily chatter 
in the streets. Then the only thing for you to 
do is to enrich the soil that belongs to another 
man with your dead and meidering budy. 

You may call that an extreme supposition. 
Nevertheless it is directly in the line of mod 
ern tendencies. The extreme may not be so 
far away either. The process is going on 
now. Read of the sick women and helpless 
cripples in Ireland, mercilessly dragged from 
their beds and thrown upon the streets. Why? 
Simply because they are poor. They are 
willing to work with all their strength, but 
they are thrown out of the hut in which a 
decent pig would scarcely live, simply 
because it is so willed by a man 
who prides himself on the fact that neither 
he nor his ancestors, as far back us 
the memory of man can reach, ever did a 
single stroke of work. He doesn’t need the 
lund himselt, but if he turns out his useiess 
tenants and lets their carcasses rot on the 
soil the grass will then grow a little greener 
and ranker and he himself will have a little 
more money to spend, in London or Paris, on 
Wine and harlots. 

The same process is going on in this 
country. A poormanin one of our cities is 
thrown out of work. He has not been able to 
lay up any thing from his miserable wages, 
and now he is brourht to the door of starva- 
tion. His wife cries in silence. His children 
pitcously moan for bread. The man goes 
upon the street, and in desperation breaks 
through the window of a baker's shop and 
takes a loaf of bread. He is caught, and the 
poor dog is hustled off to the station-house. 
if he had been successful in some gigantic 
cornes in wheat, and had made a million 
dollars by thus stealing a piece from 
every loaf in the couniry, he would 
then have been received with honor in the 
very highest society, and might have built 
the most magnificent bank in the city, and 
mockingly named it “Fidelity.” But he was 
only a poor man, and he took but one loaf for 
his children crying with hunger, and he must 
go to jail. Now, the rent can no longer be 
paid. The landlord comes, the wife and 
children must goupon the streets—and thence 
to the dogs and the devil. 

The present process that, if permitted to 
continue, will at length, with more than the 
force of a hydraulic press, squeeze out every 
man, woman and child, who does not own a 
standing place upon the land, or who cannot 
obtain one by the gracious and charitable 
sufferance ‘of some fortunate land holder, 
who has got hold of enough and more than 
enough for two stand on, can only be stopped 
by compelling every one to pay back, as 
rent, in the shape of taxes, whatsoever of 
value he thus scoops out of the common treas- 
ury. The objection is made to this solution 
of the difficulty, that it will bear very hard on 
the poor man who has perhaps invested his 
all in a Jot on which he hopes to maintain his 
home. It is said that if you tax land values 
up to the rental worth, you may compel that 
poor man to give up his home. Do you know 
why the whale swallowed Jonah? Some of 
you perhaps may not know the reason, and so 
I will tell you. {t was because he was bigger 
than Jonah. It is presumable that Jonah was 
smarter than the whale; but, nevertheless, 
you will notice that he did not swallow the 
whale. Do you not know that all over the 
country the big fish are swallowing the little 
ones—not because they are simarier, but 
simply because they are bigger# Now you 


know the danger that threatens the poor 
man’s little lot. The man with a ten acre lot 
right beside the poor man’s dooryard will 
Swailow down the little patch of ground more 
easily than the whale did Jonah, and will do 
what the whale could not—he will succeed in 
keeping it on his stomach. 

Besides, what does the poor man want the 
patch of ground for? If he has built a house 
upon it for a home, it is not atall certain that 
the taking of all taxes off his house, and con- 
centrating them upon his lot, would raise the 
amount of tax he must pay a single cent; but 
if he does not intend to use his square rod of 
land, but holds it for purposes of speculation, 
then is it not right that he should be taxed 
for that, just as truly as should the rich man 
who keeps his square mile, or his thousand 
square miles, out of the market and out of 
use? Itis simple justice that we plead for. 
Justice is represented as a goddess with blind- 
folded eyes. She weighs the matter impar- 
tially, seeing not the faces of those before 
her, and asking not whether they be rich or 
poor, learned or ignorant, servant or master. 

Many seem to think that the advocacy of 
free land is a piece of the communistic 
idea of abolishing poverty by dividing all 
the property of the country equally among 
all the inhabitants. No such miserable 
theory as that is in any wise advocated. 
Whatever is the mghtful product of a 
man’s Jabor, whether of head or of hand, is 
his, and his right shall be maintained by every 
power that government ean employ. What 
is insisted on is simply that might shal! not 
be considered as equivalent to right; that no 
maa shall have the privilege of robbing his 
neighbor. The same God who maketh His sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good, and who 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust, 
has also placed His soil beneath the feet of all 
men; and we simply say that it is defiance of 
the universal laws of the beneficent Creator 
when one man is given the legal right, with- 
out paying any compensation therefor, to 
warn off of hundreds of millions of acres, 
even at the penalty of death, all other men, 
even though they are just as much children of 
the one God as he himself is. ; 

But let the man pay a just and equitable 
compensation for what he takes from the 
common stock, and then all our cause of 
quarre}! with him is ended. If he has a farm, 
and by industry superior to mine can raise 
twice as many bushels to the acr. as I can, it 
isall right. Iwill not ask from him a single 
cent of that superior income. If he put up a 
factory or a store inthe city and can make 
or sell ten times as much asI can, very well. 
He shall have ten times the income, and I 
shall not be wronged in the least. Itis all 
simple justice, clear as the sunbeams. It is 
sim,ly giving every one the right to his 
labor, the opportunity of using for his main- 
tenance or that of his family, the brains and 
the hands which God gave him to use. 

Let that be done and labor will be truly 
emancipated. The results will be wonderful. 
It is not claimed that gl] will at once become 
industrious, or righteous, or temperaie: nor 
that there will not be poverty still as a iash 
to sting the lazy, or the drunken, or the 
wasteful. Nevertheless, the burden under 
which the poor man now bends and otters 
will be so lightened that he can walk erect, 
holding up his head as one who has a share in 
the inheritane2 of the good things of this 
world. Then can the church more easily per- 
suade him that he isalso a joint heir with Christ 
of a still more glorious inheritance in the 
skies. Then, too, he will not need to drown 
his hopelessness in strong drink; for intem- 
perance is, perhaps, as often the effect as the 
cause of poverty. Then, too, the beautiful 
sunlight that God’s Word tells us was intend- 
ed for all, will shine into the dark slums and 
alleys and tenement houses of our great 
cities; and it will be the shining of the sun of 
righteousness, with healing in its beams, for 
before it dirt and disease will flee away; and 
the little children that now, like potato plants 
in the cellar, grow pale and sickly, and in 
their rags slink out of sight, will come forth 
rosy-cheeked and with laughing faces, troop- 
ing to the Sabbath school and tu the house of 
God, to learn of the good Father above, who 
so bountifully bestows upon them richest 
blessings. God speed the day! 

—eeeeeeE—— 
Land Values in Lewer New York. 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

The interest in this matter to our readers is 
the hint it gives as to the possibilities of prices 
of real estate on the extreme end of the lower 
portion of this island. The exchanges will 
naturally continue to grow in importance 
with the increase of the business of the coun- 
try, and are not likely for the next century to 
be removed from their present locations. 
The great office buildings will necessarily con- 
tinue to multiply, and, as the number of busi- 
ness men increases, there will be new custo- 
mers for the retail stores. Hence it is not 
easy to limit the possible values of locations 
below the City hall park accessible to those 
who wish to purchase necessary articles of 
clothing. There is every reason to believe 
that Broadway, Wall street and Broad ssrect 
properties will in time sell higher than any 
realty in Paris or London, for nowhere else 
on earth will there be such a throng of people 
on so limited a surface of ground. 


The Hour Has Produced the Man. 
Londen Democrat. 

Have we no champion to ride forth against 
poverty?) Has the worst enemy of the world 
no need to fear a Galahad and his shining 
sword? Yes, thank God, the fullness of time 
has come, the hour has struck, the man ap- 
peared. In New York, amidst the fresh 
thoughts and the vigorous life of a people 
whose great future awes the imagination of 
the boldest, an humble parish priest, a new 
Peter the Hermit, has spoken words that have 
thundered round the globe, that have echoed 
from America to Europe, that have sped on 
their electric wings to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. Men have lf§tened to the sonorous 
music of the greatest message that has been 
uttered since John the Baptist cried in the 
wilderness that the world’s Creator was com- 
ing to relieve the world’s misery. 


Alfen Landholders in Dakota. 
Grand Rapids Journal. 

No one thing is so injurious and disastrous 
to the interests and development of Dakota as 
large tracts of land being held by aliens, at 
fabulous prices, for speculative purposes. It 
is positively a curse. While the sturdy set- 
tlers are battling hard for an existence, they 
are enhancing the value of land held by 
bloated syndicates and aliens. The gophers 
that breed on the unoccupied tracts destroy 
the crops of the struggling settler, and it is a 
barrier to the settlement of all the land. 
Alone, almost without any near neighbors, he 
has to fight the battle, and the greater part of 
the results is reaped by kid-gloved capitalists ! 


Hasn’t Mine Working Had This Effect in 
Pennsylvania t 


The coal beds of China are five times as 
large as those of Europe, while gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, iron, marble and petroleum 
are all found in the greatest abundance. 
Owing to the prejudice of the people, the 
mines have never been worked to any extent. 
it being the popular belief in China that if 
these mines should be opened thousands of 
demons and spirits imprisoned in the earth 
would come forth and fill the country with 
suffering.—[W insted, Ct., Press. 


Taking a Good Deal for Granted. 
New York Star. 


_ No sound hearted and clear headed citizen 
of this country really believes that his indi- 
vidual liberty asa citizen or the independence 
of his country is endangered by the pope or 
the Vatican, or what ‘Dr. McGlynn so disre- 
spectfully describes as “the Roman machine.” 
If Dr. McGlynn believes it, he should be put to 
bed and iced towels applied to his head. 


METLAKAHTLA. 


BuFFaLto Gap, Dakota, June 27.—The 
World, in an editorial, lately had “A 
point for poverty abolishers” in the story of 
Metlakabtla. The complete story, when told, 
makes several points not mentioned by the 
World writer. 


In its playful way, the World puts the case 


in this shape: 

“Thirty years ago when William Duncan, a 
brave English missionary, selected the coast of 
far off British Columbia as a field of labor, he 
found the Tsimshean Indians given over to 
cannibalism, murder, theft and general devil- 
try. But they had among their peculiar tribal 
customs one which might well attract the at- 
tention of our niodern reformers who are en- 
deavoring so heroically to change the status 
of property. 

“These primitive people held that the 
greatest man in the tribe was he who, after 
the accumulation of a lot of trinkets, furs, 
blankets, etc., should make a general dis- 
tribution among his fellows. Hence it wasa 
common thing for a man to lead a life of 
frenzied industry and self-denial in order to 
gather together a fine array of valuables. 
Onan appointed day he would gather the 
tribe together and after a feast would pro- 
ceed to impoverish himself by dividing all bis 
personal possessions, reducing himseif to 
absolute want. This gave him the respect of 
the tribe and made him a sort of dignitary. 
Of course his only salvation was to share in 
the next ‘divide,’ for no office that could be 
given such a self-sacrificing man among the 
Tsimsheans could afford him an opportunity 
to recoup himself. 

“Mr. Henry George and his followers might 
find something in this system to aid them in 
the werk of abolishing general poverty. It 
remains to be said, however, that after Mis- 
sionary Duncan’s sojourn among these peculiar 
Indians he induced them to stop their system 
of dividing property for glory’s sake. In 
due time they founded the village of Metla- 
kahtla, built a church, started a saw mill, and 
went into the fish canning business on an 
extensive scale. They all agree now that 
their old system was not just the thing upon 
Which to base commercial prosperity, but 
there are always a few people around who 
think that we can gather economic wisdom 
from the early Aryans, the nomads of Africa 
or the prehistoric cave dwellers.” 

With all its facilities for gathering news 
the World is a year behind the latest intel- 
ligence from Metlakahtla. Whenthe bearer 
of its information set out from that Indian 
village to walk to the editorial rooms of the 
World Metlakahtla was truly the full realiza- 
tion of a missionary’s dream of aboriginal 
restorat.on. Its people, 1,200 in number, 
were all as happy as mortals could be. Each 
Indian had recognized rights in its lands, the 
tribe having had possession of. them for 
stveral generations. Their one store was 
co-operative. The vessel that carried their 
canned g»ods down the coast to the white 
men’s settlements was the property of the 
people. Profits were shared by those who 
worked. Church, school and library were 
free to all. Officers were elective. Taxation 
was simple. Want was unknown. The people 
were brothers worshiping a common father. 

But the white man, in his official ca- 
pacity, has, during the past year, arrived 
at Metlakahtla, bringing with him ‘“‘a peculiar 
tribal custom.” English white men have 
claimed the land on which the Arcadian vil- 
lage was built, and against the rapacity of 
white Christians the labor of the Indians for 
thirty years does not weigha feather. The 
Indians believed that they owned the land, 
and they assert that their right to it was 
guaranteed to them by Lord Dufferin. The 
Canadian government is taking away from 
them for its own uses lands held by the com- 
munity as well as property regarded as justly 
in the hands of individual Indians. Honest, 
thrifty, educated Indians are now in jai! hun- 
dreds of miles from home for not giving up 
both land and house. The Canadian authorities 
enforce the white man’s “peculiar tribal cus- 
tom” by selling parts of the reservation without 
consulting with the Indians, who are utterly 
unable to understand this ‘‘change in the 
status of property.” The Indians have 
abandoned all hope of getting justice 
in Canada, and have petitioned our 
government for land in Alaska. They 
propose to remove in a body from their 
loved and once happy village, leaving to the 
despoilers their church and their dwelling 
houses. The white men’s government, it 
seems to them, recognizes a system of “divid- 
ing property” which bears no comparison with 
their own obsolete custom, for the latter was 
only practiced voluntarily. They cannot’ be- 
lieve that: this system is just, even if ancient, 
for their own foresworn cannibalism reached 
back with them to the time when the memory 
of the red man runneth not to the contrary, 
and they abandoned it because they were 
convinced of its evils. That they should be 
expected on every rent day to divide the 
fruits of their labor with men in Montreal or 
London who never saw the land on which 
they had built their homes seems a gross 
perversion of law. And that this “division 
of property” should be adjusted on a basis 
that the more they work the more they must 
give, is in their eyes nearly as bad as the can- 
nibalism of their early life. They see that by 
this system of dividing the whole trive may 
be reduced to want and that the Canadians 
and Englishmen who lay claim to their lands 
base their commercial prosperity on the indus- 
try of the Metlakahtla Indians. 

Now, the World does not like to be a year 
behind the times. It will doubtless tell its 
readers the rest of the story of Mr. Duncan’s 
mission. It may also, asit is a bright, pro- 
gressive paper, gather a little economic wis- 
dom from the ‘full account” of the Metla- 
kahtla Indians. MISSIONARY. 


(The Wortd has caught up with the latest 
news from Metlakahtla, and is endeavoring 
to retrieve itself by collecting dimes and 
dollars for the poor Indians. But its remedy 
for their poverty—almsgiving, is as far from 
the true remedy—justice, as was its state- 
ment of the condition of the Metlakahtlans 
from the actual facts.—Ep. STANDARD. 
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(From. Preface.): - : 

Ihave not only gone over the ground: generally tra. | 
versed, and examined the arguments commonly: used, . 
but, carrying the inquiry. further than the controver- 
slalists on either side have yet ventured. to go, I have 
sought to discover why protection. retains such popular 
strength in spiteof all exposures of its fallacies; to 
trace the connection between the tariff question and 
those still more important social questions, now rapidly 
becoming. the ‘burning questions’ of our times; and te 
show to What radical measures the principle of free 
trade logically leads. While pointing: out the falsity: of 
the belief that tariffs can protect labor, I have nog 
failed to recognize the facts which give this belief 
vitality, and, by an examination of these facts, have 
shown, not only how littie the working classes can hope 
from that mere “revenue reform’ which is. miscalled 
“free trade,” but how much they have to hope frons 
real free trade. By thus harmonizing the truths which 
free traders perceive with the facts that to pretection- 
ists make their own theory plausible, I believe. [have 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming» 
ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite forthat 
full application of the free trade principle which would 
secure both the largest production and the falrest dig 
tribution of weaith. ; 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the potnt where 
Adam Smith and the writers who have followed him 
have stopped, I belleve I have stripped the vexed tariff 
question of its greatest difficulties, and have cleared 
the way for the settlement of adispute which other. 
wise might goon interminably. The conclusions thus 
reached raise the doctrine of free trade from the 
emasculated form in which it has been taught by the 
English economists to the fullness. in which lt was held 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those illustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originated the motto Laisses 
faire, and who, whatever may have been the confusiong 
of their terminology or the faults of their method, 
grasped a central truth which free traders since their 
time have ignored. 

My effort,in short, has been to make such acandid 
and thorough examination of the tariff question, in all 
its phases, as would aid men to whom the subject ta 
now @ perplexing maze to reach clear and firm conclu- 
sions, In this I trust Ihave done something to inspire 
a@movement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the divi. 
sion Into hostile camps of those whom acommon pur 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for the emancipa, 
tlon of labor greater definiteness of purpose, and te 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of national futere 
ests which leads peoples, even of the same blood ang 
tongue, to regard each other as natural antagonists, 
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HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


Wo are now publishing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on vae 
rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets. 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con. 
cise, Vigorous lancuage easily understood. Asa means. 
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Property In Land, paper..... seevecerecces seoreewesen! 
The Land Question, paper........cccesvasecenseence! 


of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire ta 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who - 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good 
but who are unable personally to attend to their dis. 
tribution, can remit the price to us, 23 we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. 

The following have already appeared: . 
No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4pagea, 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between: 
David Dudley Fieid and Henry George. 4 pages. 
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~ PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

Well! we've found him at last; we've dis- 
govered a man who has read,—or at all events 
bas had a chance to read—THE Stanparp for 
six solid months, and jtiunds himself not only 
none the better for it, but very much the 
worse. Let him sneak for himself ; here’s his 
letter : 

OFFICE OF THE Norais Mitys, W. B. Norris, 
agent, Lake Churles, La.—I do not wish to 
¥Yenew my subscription, for the reason that 
the doctrines of your paper are calculated 
todo no good, relieve no one, but tends to 
discontent and sentiments of anarchy. } 

subscribed for THe Stanparp for six 
months, that I might understand the cause of 

80 much complaint, from the standpoint of 

those who claimed they had cause. 

The complaints are not reasonably stated 
and the proffered remedy is nct fair to the 
Majority of maukind. W. B. Norris. 

Well, Mr. Norris, the doctrines of this 
paper do tend to discontent; you are quite 
‘vight sofar. Discontent is by no means a bad 
thjng; on the contrary, its a very necessary 
element of progress. We haven't the honor 
of your personal acquaintance, nor do we 
know what is implied in your title of “Agent 
of the Norris miils;” bet supposing (as we sin- 
cerely trust may be the case) that the agency 
asalucrative and altogether desirable one, 
wemay remind you that you never would 
have secured it had you been thorough!y con- 
tented without it. Also, we may point cut to 
you that if you are ever to rise to stili loftier 
heights of commercial dignity and profit, the 
first step in the elevating process must neces- 
sarily be a discoutent with your present posi- 
tion and a desire for something better. 

In the community in which you live, Mr. 
Norris, as in every cther community of which 
we have any knowledge, there are probabiy 
some dishonest men, who wonld, if they 
could, deprive you of things that belong to 
you—waho would tale your watch if they got 
a chance, who would rob your dwelling in the 
might, steal your money out of the bank by 
means of «a forged check, or in sume other way 
convert vour wealth to their own use. Your 
Security against this sort of thing lies in the 
fact that uot only ycu but the majority of the 
people of Louisiana are opposed to that kind 
of stealing—are discontented with it—and 
have enacted laws which make it uucommonly 
hot for thieves. But suppose the majority of 
the people of Louisiana were so accustomed 
to bemg robbed that they looked on itasa 
. perfect matter of course, und submitted with- 
ia murmur to give up their watches and 
other belongings to any fellow who hada 
fancy for them and was strong cnovgh to 
takc them. Wouldwt you feel it a duty to 
make the people around you discontented? 
Wouldu’t you try and show them that they 
- Were being rubbed, that siealing was an cf- 
fense against humanity and asin against God, 
aud that unless they puta step to it eiviliza- 
tion must perish and be blotted out! Tf you 
did your duty to yourself and to the Norris 
mills vou certainly would. 

_ And that, Mr. Norris, is precisely what Tre 
Straxpanp is doing. It is trying to put anend 
tostealing—toinake people disccntented with 
stealing, and to show them that unless the 
stealing be specaily pat a step to, the civiliza- 

Gon of the uiueteenth century will be blotted 

out asthe muny civilizaticns that have pre- 

ceded it have been. if you really think that 
in thus trying to make people discontented 
with robbery, we are inspiring “ sentiments 

of anarchy,” we can only advise you te buy a 

dictionary, and see what the word ‘anarchy’ 

really meuns. | 

We regret to lese your subscription, Mr. 
Norris, but perhays you are right to withdraw 
it. Were youtokcepon taking THESTANDARD, 
you might scme time become discontented 
-yoarself. Good-bye, Mr. Norris. 


Reapinc, Pa.—Enclosed find remittance for 
fenewals of and——. I have been trying 
to get subscribers, but they seem to prefer to 
buy the paper weekly ut the news stands. If 
youare not aware of the fact Iwill inform 
you that the Pheatrrilie Messenger is becom- 
ang an active advocate of your views. This is 
a large, influential weekly paper, and will do 

much to forward the good enuse. 

w. G. YEAGER. 

Thanks for your exertions, Mr. Yeager. By 
all'means let your friends buy the paper at the 
mewstand if they prefer. Newsdculers are 
‘among the most active and efficient friends 
Tit Staxpanv has. When they ‘are willing 
to put their shoulders to the wheel they can 
push like good fellows, and ought to be en- 
couraged. When you find a newsdcaler 
keeping TaE Staxvanp onsale, putting it well 
forward and doing what he can to induce 
people to buy it, don’t fail to give him a help- 
ing hand. Among other things, tell him to 
“rite to us for a lot of sample copies to dis- 
tribuie among his customers, saying how 
many he can use to advantage; they will be 
sent at once. 

But we are sorry to say that there are 
mewsdealers who allow themselves to be per- 
suaded by their pro-poverty customers or 
spiritual adviscrs into doing all they can to 
injure THE Stanxvaxp and to impede its cir- 
culation. These men are to be more pitied 
than blamed. They have never taken the 
trouble to read THE Staxoaxp for themselves 
aud it doesn’t enter their heads to suppose 

. that the well dressed respectable people who 
arge them not to handle it may be lying to 
them. If there is a dealer of this kind in 
your neighborhood do what you can to show 
him the misiuke he is making, and redouble 
your efforts to get subscriptions, 

We hear from one or two newsdealers that 
they have difficuity in getting a sufficient 
aamber of Staxparps from the wholesale 
dealers who supply them. It will be a favor 
so us ifany desler who has trouble of this 
kind will write to us, giving full particulurs. 
We can und will insure that every dealer who 
wants to andle this paper shall be promptly 
furnished with just as many copies as he 
feeds. 

Hirres, Allecheny'County, Pa.—My first club 
for THE Staxvarp comprised three numes. 
One of these has since moved away, so that I 
could not get bis renewal; but I bave pPre- 
wailed upon two vthers to become subscribers, 
i shall inake every effert to increase THE 
SraNxDanv's circulation hereabouis. 

Allof us who read Tue STaxpanp recu- 
farly esteem it as the must powerful engine 
of social and industrial progress in this coun- 
try. Men of dispassionate, honest and dis- 
cerning minds conmnend it not alone for the 
vigor and brilliancy of its matter, but for the 
broad, lofty and truly Christian spirit evi- 
dent everywhere in itscolumns. The princi- 
pal of din admirable college in Michigan, a 
prominent aud progressive educator, wrote 
me recently: “2 shall enjoy reading Tue 
Sranpaxv, because Mr. George is a thinker, 
and, more than that, he isan honest inan—a 
wery high complin:ent to pay an editor.” 

J. ¥. COOPER. 

Rocuestzr, N. Y.—Tur Stanpaxp is all 
that we desire as an advocate of the natural 
sights of man. In a late issue you truly stat- 
ea that the action of Archbishop Corrigan in 
Or. MeGlynn’s case is a practical acknowl- 
edgment that the know nothing party was 
sight when they charged their Catholic fel- 
low-citizens with owing allegiance to a fer- 
eign ecelesiastic in political matters. AS a 
Catholic I denied iat charge when made by 
Gov. Minor of Connecticut’ when he disband- 
ed the six companies of militia (I was captain 
of one of them) composed chietiy of {rish 
Catholicadopted citizens. Would it not be wel! 
for THE Staxvaxpv vo publish the order issued 
by Gov. Minor disbanding those companies! 
Sf ex-Gov. Minor still lives, as I suppose he 
does, in his quict home in Stamford, Conu., 
he must be well pleased after all these years 
to find his action indorsed by Arch- 
bishop Corrigan and the pope § If 


bishop, pope or priest has the pow- 
er to excommunicate a Catholic for 
believing that all taxes should be placed 
on land values, then their power in our polit- 
ical affairs is unlimited. Are the Catholics of 
this country prepared to surrender their po- 
litical rights as citizens of the United States 
to the pope? I believe not; and I furthermore 
believe that the sooncr the pope publicly de- 
clares that he renounces all claim to our po- 
litical allegiance the better for the peace and 
prosperity of the Roman Catholie church. 
Now for THE StanDARD. I have been work- 
ing for it, and the result is that Ihave secured 
six new subscribers for it. These are in ad- 
dition to the six I sent you last December. 
The recruits for the new crusade are wheeling 
into line in good style. A. C. 
Ricamonn, Va.—I have been following the 
advice given some weeks ago in Publisher’s 
Notes, and getting my friends together to 
preach the anti-poverty gospel tothem. We 
met last Saturday night at my house—twen- 
ty-three of us—and had a pleasant and a 
very successtul evening. I began bv reading 
the last chapter of “Progress and Poverty” 
to them; then I g6t one of them to read aloud 
Herbert: Spencer’s “Right to the Use of the 
Earth,” and we wound up with Hugh O. Pente- 
cost’s immortal sermon, read by a gentleman 
who ts a practiced elocutionist, and who gave 
it with telling force and fire. I have been 
really astonished at the result. Some of my 
Visitors have called on me since, and told 
me that they only came by way of a joke to 
see What kind of a maggot [ had in my brain 
anyhow, but that they are now satisfied that 
there is a social question which must be looked 
into and settled before long, or it will settle 
itself in a way people won't hke. I think all 
of them will read THE Stranparp from this 
time on. Several of them, I know, are buy- 
ing it on the news stands, ard six have sub- 
scribed through me. I inclese their names 
und addresses. I feel so much encouraged 
thatI am going to have another mecting next 
week; and if things go on as they have be- 
gun, we shall be able to have a public mect, 
inzgina hall before very long. I inclose &2- 
for which please send me tracts for distribu- 
tion. Water J. PHELPS. 


There, StaNDARD readers, is a lesson for 
you. What Mr. Phelps bas done, each one of 
you can do. If each one of you would do it, 
the number of people who believe in extir- 
pating poverty would be increased ten fold 
Within a month. Just think what that would 
mean. It would mean that the time wouid be 
wonderfully hastened when the dark cloud of 
poverty that now lowers above your heads 
and your children’s heads, shall be forever 
dissipated. It would mean that our cause 
would acquire a sudden impetus and momen- 
tina that nothing could resist. It would mean 
that ube doom of death would be lifted from 
tens of thousands of innocent children who 
must and will perish in squalor and suffering 
if you don't bestir yourselves. It would mean 
that thousands of women would be spared the 
awiul need of choosing between starvation 
and sin. It would mean the quicker coming of 
the reign of the Prince of Peace! 

Well, why don’t you do it? Why don’t’you 
du it? You know your duty; and surely, if 
ever since the world was, an urgent duty was 
laid-upon men and women, this duty rests 
upon you. Knowing the truth as you do, 
every failure to proclaim it is an injustice in- 
flicted on your fellow man. Remember that 
simply to see the truth yourself will do but 
little to advance the cause; though you should 
believe your whole life long, the cause cau 
never triumph until you induce your neighbors 
lo believe likewise. Get to work then, bring 
your neighbors into the fold, and show the 
fruition of your work by a rattling club of 
new subscribers to THE STANDARD. 

Here is a ringing “Marching Through 
Georgia” hymn, sent us from San Luis Obispo, 
Cal.: 

THE MARCH OF THE NEW CRUSADE. 
“Bring the good old bugle, boys, we'll sing 
another song;” 
Sing it with the courage that to right and 
truth belong; 
Sing it, us we hope to sing it, fifty million 
strong, 
As we go marching to victory! 


CHORUS: 


‘Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee! 
Murrah! hurrah! the truth that makes you 
free! 

So we sing 
shall be, 
As we go marching to victory! 


Dark the days behind us—dark with doubt 
and fears; 
Bitter was our sighing thro’ the long and 
weary years. 
But our God has promised, and His hand shal] 
Wipe our tears, 
ais we go marching to victory! 


Chorus. 


All me sky is flushing with the glory of the 
awn; 
Hark! the loud reveille, 
and gone! 
Ready for the combat, brothers! gird your 
armor on, 
For we go marching to victory! 


Chorus. 


the chorus of the day that yet 


for the night is past 


White and pure our ‘banner as our Master's 
protnised reign; 
Crimson as the brotherhood that flows from 
vein to vein; 
Blue as yon deep heaven which echoes back 
our strain, 
«is we go marching to victory! 


Chorns. 


Lo, the desert blossoms in our pathway like 
the rose, 
Crooked places straighten, and the hill and 
valley close! 
Who, when God hath spoken, dare His gath- 
ered hosts oppose? 
As We go marching to victory! 


Chorus. FRANCES M. MILNE. 

There: Just sing a song like that, only 
once, and ihen keep out of the fight if you 
can. 


River Fatis, Wis.—Inclosed is remittance 
for one year’s subscription and a supply of 
tracts. Ihave spent the last two months in 
the back woods of Wisconsin, and have been 
spreading the gospel wherever I could get 
heurers, and have cause to hope that the 
seed will bear fruit. . 2. Icannot tell you 
how very welcome and delightful Tne Sranp- 
AnD is to me, bringing every weck its glorious 
messages of cheer and hope for the whole 
race of man. I met and talked with a Catho- 
lic priest this morning who is a subscriber to 
THE STANDAitD and a stanch friend and ad- 
murer of brave Father McGlynn. 

CHARLES STEVENSON. 

SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Inclosed find money 
order to be applied as follows: First, pay for 
TRE STANDARD one year from the expiration 
of my present subscription; second, pay my 
fee usa member of the Anti-poverty society; 
third, give bulance to the MeGlvnn tund. He 
is surely one of God’s noblemen, and as brave 
as he is noble. H. H. Bryant. 

NORFOLK, Va.—Inclosed you will find five 
cents to pay for a copy of last Saturday’s 
STANDARD, as I failed to get. that issue of the 
pancr. My subscription expired on that day, 

ut Tnad previously forwarded the amount 
for renewal through Mr. —— of this city. If 
you have not received it, please let me know 
at once, as I can’t do without THE Staxpano. 
It is, by far, the ablest paper I have yet secu. 

8. FLOURNoY. 

Prescott, A. T.—Enclosed is $1.25 to renew 
my subscription for six months. 

Tre Stanparn is a very instructive paper, 
From early youth I have tried to be a student 
of social and political economy, and have 
never ceased to doubt that there was sume- 
thing wrong in existing conditions that pro- 
duced so much poverty and wealth. Tariffs 
I have always looked upon as special legisla- 
tion for the benefit of a few importing mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Years ago I 
thought land speculation wrong, but could not 
expluin why; but since reading “Progress and 


Poverty” I see that, given equal natural con- 
ditions, there will not be so great a difference 
in men’s abilities to get beyond want. ; 
Laud speculation is now the chief business 
on the Pacific coast. A lurge-sized panic will 
be the result, and that very soun. ailroads 
all over the west that cost from $7,000 to &12,- 
000 per mile are bonded for $20,000 to $30,000. 
What kind of a crime is it that puts sucha 
uantity of fictitious paper on the public? 
Ro! The existing social conditions are wrong, 
and must be changed. T. C. Bray. 
PITTSBURG, Pa.—I am called to Duluth, 
Minn., but cannot be without my bib!c ; so you 
wil please send THE Stanparp to Mr. ——— 
at Duluth, without discontinuing the copy to 
Pittsburg, which will be read by my son-in- 
law. J. ————. 
WINCHESTER, Va.—Inclosed is renewal of 
my six months’ subscription. What bread is 
to the body, THE Stanparp is to the mind. I 
cannot Well do without either. 
C. E. Hoover. 
Exeter, Neb.—Inclosed_ find renewal for 
my faverite teacher, THE STANDARD. It is a 
true guide for bumanity. Dr. McGlynn’s 
lectures are the best and brightest forms of 
religion I ever heard. Long may he live. 
EpwWarp COSTELLO. 
Borventowy, N. J.—My subscription to THE 
STANDARD expired with the issue of July 2 
Inclosed find $1.25 for renewal for six months. 
THE STanparp is in my judgment the best of 
all the religious papers. 
Rev. O. A. Kern, 
Pastor of Presbyterian Church. 


These are pleasant letters for us to receive, 
and We think it will do THE STaNDARD readers 
good to look at them. Thatis why we print 
them, 


a 


Last week we introduced our system of 
“recruit subscriptions.” These are intended 
to assist THE STANDARD readers to hammer 
truth into their friends at a distance by send- 
ing them THe Stanpakp for six consecutive 
weeks, the idea being that if a man or woman 
iswt a hopelessly hardened sinner, six weeks 
of Tre STANDARD, regularly administered, 
will at least sct him thinking pretty earnesily, 
if it doesn’t make an out-and-out convert of 
him. We will send THe Sranparp for six 
consecutive weeks : 

To any two addresses, for 50 cents. 
To any tive addresses, for $1.00. 
To any twelve addresses, for $2.00. 

Only please understand that these are spe- 
cial terms, made solely with a view to help- 
ing our readers to win converts; and remem- 
ber that we cannot afford to renew a recruit 
subscription. 

Now, good friends, we want you to take 
hold of this recruit subscription scheme and 
boom it as earnestly as the ‘landlords of Los 
Angeles and dozens of other places are boom- 
ing their speculative land values. They are 
working for money and you for principle. 
Don’t let us have the mortification of discov- 
ering that they are willing to do more than 
you. Whenever you have half a dollar to 
spare, send it to us with two names, or if you 
are lucky enough to be able to spare more, 
send a longer list and more money. Above 
all things, see that the clergymen in your 
neighborhood get a chagce in this way to 
read THE Stanparp. Clergymen, as a rule, 
have an honest desire to see poverty and all 
the evils that flow from it swept out of exist- 
ence; the only trouble is that nobody has 
shown them the possibility of doing it. When 
once THE STanpaRp sets them thinking on the 
right track they're pretty sure ‘to see the 
truth, and when once they do sce it no body 
of men in existence will declare it more earn- 
estly or do more to support it. Hurry along 
the recruit subscriptions, friends. 


Here is a letter from Scotland, which 
points the way to avery practical mode of 
werk: 


GLASGOW, Scotland, June 22.—I am ahout 
toreceive a week's holiday. I have made up 
my mind to devote that week to preaching 
the “Cross of the New Crusade.” I purpose 
visiting and holding open air meetings in as 
many towns in the south of Scotiand asI have 
holidays. 

An old soldicr of the cross has promised to 
accompany me, and we require three thou- 
sand tracts or so for disposal at our various 
meetings. 

If you have any badges for the arm, or 
anything of that kind, please send us one or 
two; aiso any literature you can for free dis- 
tribution. : 

sis we intend commencing our journey 
about the 22d of July, kindly forward at once 
With account as muny copies of the following 
tracts as will make up the quantity men- 
tioned above: Nos, 6, 10, 13, 18, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, 25. 

Might not this way of spending holidays be 
adopted by many young men with some ad- 
vantage to themselves as well as to the cause? 

JOHN MILLER. 


Mr. Miller’s idea isa noble one, and shows 
genuine enthusiasm for the cause of reform. 
Are there no American crusaders to imitate 
his good example? 

We want to see the recruiting fund grow 
faster. This fund is doing good and etticient 
work. Itis making converts, and converts 
mean votes, and votes mean victory. And bear 
in mind, friends, that the gathering in of a 
hundred recrutts means a good deal more than 
the mere addition of a hundred names to 
our muster roll. It means the enlisting of a 
fresh body of workers, who will not only do 
cfficient service themselves, but will add to 
the enthusiasin, and make easier the task of 
those who are already at work. Movements 
like ours’ are infectious. When a considera- 
bie body of menin any neighborhood see the 
truth, and get to talking about it, fresh con- 
verts are brought in almost without an effort. 
The recruiting fund must be sustained. What 
are you individually doing to sustain it? 
Now, don't wait to see what your neighbor 
may be going to do, but settle in your own 
mind just what you can afford to do your- 
self, and do it at once, before the next mail 
leaves your post office. @ 

WILKESEARRE, Pa.—I inclose you an order 
for $2.50 which sum you will please add to the 
recruiting fund. I wish I could make it ten 
times us inuch. God speed the recruiting 
work, and hasten the dawning of the day of 
reform. T. B. Evans. 

THREE Rivers, July Tth, 1887.—Inclosed you 
will please find one dollar which I intended to 
have sent some time ago to aid the cause you 
are contending for. Lreceive THE STANDARD 
regular and have read all your books and I 
am how prepared to give good reason for be- 
lieving that the single tax would abolish 
poverty: j » 8. Nixon. 

Naveatucr, Conn.—I attended a meeting 
of the Anti-poverty society at the Academy 
of Music, New York, ten days ago, aud, 
though I added what I could to the collection 
then, still my enthusiasm has been growing 
steadily ever since, until now I feel as if I 
ought do something more for the cause; and, 
as my chief desire is to make others think as [ 
do, I know nothing better than to send along 
a contribution to the recruiting fund. I there- 
When I can save another $5, 


fore inclose 35. 
I will send it. EBEN F. Mean. 

MERIDEN, Conn.—Inclosed find $1.00, for 
which send Stanpanps to such people as in 
your opinion will read and think for them- 
selves. I believe that after readiug one copy 
of THE StanDaRD many of them would sub- 
scribe. 1 shall send a dollar every three 
months, to be used for the same purpose. I 
wish I could make it more, but Iam not an 
owner of valuable land, but, on the contrary, 
the owner, in name, of a few acres over ten 
miles from the city, on which I have built 
smal! hcuse, surrounded by stumps and rocks, 
Of course there is a Mortgage on my place; 
how could it be otherwise under our present 
system of land monopoly and taxing indus- 
tries? : 

The New York Herald says, on what it 
claims to be peed authority, that should Dr. 
McGlynii seek to become a Knight of Labor 
and the gencral board be called on to decide 


the question of his admission it is not likely 
he would be accepted. If there should be 
any truth in that a great many would say 
good bye to tie order, and I among the 
nuinber. Cuas. JANSEN. 


CuicaGo, July 11.--I inclose $25 for the re- 
cruiting fund. Itisto aid the cause of the 
Anti-poveriy society and to emphasize my 
position as a Czetholic with regard to its 
saintly leader. Christ said: ‘He that layeth 
down his life for My sake, the same shall! find 
it." So let us lose ourselves and find our 
true life in the glorious and hely Catholic 
work of the Anti-poverty society. It is a 
holy war, and the battle has fairly begun. 
We must now arouse our full energies, and 
God will help us if we are true to ourselves 
and to each other. We will stand by Mc- 
Glynn. We must not be traitors. M. H. 


The fund now stands: 


Previously acknowledgea........cccscecccncccecse  G142 
A Friend....... Se ieaeneweWar Kose aeied ose ouseee ees eres 
A Fimily Gleaning..ccsosccncsccscce 
W.TLD., New York ....0......2008 sine eae Seeet eae sass 
J.B. Evans, Wilkesbarre, Pa........; seceteccsseee 
“My Rag Bag” 
S, Nixon, Three Rivers.....ccccccecexescccaceceaceee 
J.B. Co., Phitadelphiay.......c cece eees 
E. F. Mead, Naugatuck, Comn......cccicececscncocee 
C. R. McGinnis, Paterson, Nu Ju... ccecuccecccccccece 
F. Larsen, Greenpoint 
Charles Jensen, Meriden, Conn........ 
M. H,, Chicago......cese0s- 


Total to dater...cccsescecseeccecccesenssecesseeeee.Q197 76 
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Slave Breediug in Kansas City. 
Kansas City Star. 

Hundreds and thousands who came to Kan- 
sas City with a little or nothing a few years 
ago, but put their all in real estate, to-day 
show fortunes. Others have let opportunities 
slide. Some of the real estate deals consum- 
mated during the past six munths have been 
of enormous size, and any in other place but 
here in Kansas City would have astounded 
the people and been the talk of the citizens 
for months, but the people merely go on to be 
in with the next one. The fair grounds south 
of the city sold to a local syndicate for $700,- 
000, An Immense acre tract southeast of the 
city sold for $1,0U0,000. Business property 


‘has changed hands several times. Deals 


amounting to $100,000, $200,000, $300,000, 
$400,000 and $500,000 have been too numerous 
to enumerate. 


We Are Vindictive Howlers. 


In the George-McGlynn propaganda.to-day 
the main argument is a gnarled club of dog- 
matism, wielded with the fury of a raw rad- 
ical, such as Emerson described as “half ora- 
tor, half assassin.” These men have become 


‘vindictive howlers. They are disseminating 


doctrines that do not differ, except in form of 
expression, from the teachings of nihilists and 
anarchists. Far from apologizing to Editor 
O’Brien, they are heaping curses on his head. 
Doubtless he fully appreciates the honor of 
being the object of their virulent enmity. 


Business Men Join. 


As a sign of the times, it is interesting to note that 
several prominent business men have lately become 
members of the <Anti-poverty society. The latest 
: ddition tofts ranks is Mr. Cameron, the well known 

FOR 


clothier of Brooklyn. 
IMPROVED. CUBHIONED Ear DRUMS 


Pecs's PATENT 

Perfectly Kestore the Hearing, and perform tke 

work of tho natural drum. Invisible, comfortable and 

always in position, Alt! conversation and even whispers 

heerd distinctly, Send for ilinstrated hook with testimoni- 

ala, FREE, Address F, HISCOX, 83 Broadway, N. Yo 
Please mention this paper. 


A. 
OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS. 


TO SECRETARIES 


We have received an order to send a copy of “PRO. 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization orland and Jabor club that may 
wish to have it, up tothe numberof one thousand. A 


< 


copy Will be accordingly forwarded to the secretary of 
any labor organization, Jocal assembly of the K. of L, 
or land and labor club on receipt of twelve cents for 
postage. HENRY GEORGE & Co, 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGEN®D 


for James Means’ $3 and 84 shoes. 235 BOWERY 
near Prince street. : 


, 


WHO'S DROP DEAD? 


R.MGLYNN, Henry George and Powderly, 3 
cabinet photos, <ec.; $2.75 per 109. M'GILL, | S04 
Henry st., N.Y. 


ASTIPOVERTY SOCIETY. 
REV, EDWARD McGLYSN, D. D., PRESIDENT, 


The twelfth public.meeting of the soclety will be 


held at the 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 17. 


ee Address by : 
-RENRY GEORGE. 
Singing by ; Bees 
-- CONCORDIA CHORUS, — : 
8 Under the direction of | 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Admission free to all parts of the house, except the 
boxes. : 

Seats in circle boxes, S cents each; in proscenium 
boxes, 50 cents. 

Hox otfice open Saturday and Sunday. 


a gn 


J 
EV. HUGH O<. PENTECOST, DR. ED. 
ward MeGlyun and Heury George; $ eabinet 
photos, %e., post free; singie, lve. each) S. CLEICH, 
15 First avenue, New York. 


: RESSWAKING—214 WEST TWENTY. 
eighth street. Bes Brunon, Freneh dressmaker; 
perfect fit; prices moderate, 


(LOOP EMATIVE 
HAT STORE,. 


250 1-.2——— BOWERY 230 1-3 
gents for the Philadelphia Kaights of Labor 


ative Flat Co. 
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ALESS SPTANDARD LENG TESTER, 

patented June 8, 1586, fur fairs, pienies, pleasure 
resurts, clubs, gymnastums, shooting gvalieries and 
yaysichans. It measures, strengthens and aids the 
ungs. Used by the Polive Gazelle. Combined inhaler 
and exhaler; double cylinder: belbattachment: beauti- 
fully designed and decorated, and makes money every- 
Where; 1d and 8%. G. W. BALL, 261 Spring st, N.Y. 


Co-Oper- 


Fy OLLanps 
COFFEE AYD DINING ROOMS, 
143 kourth avenue, 
Bet, th and With sts. 
PRINTING. 


wee, A NP, 


(excokp CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
" COMPANY (La.), 


4c and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING. 


CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 
ERSONS DESLKIAG HOMESTEAD ON 
secking Investments shouid join or subscribe to the 
Co-operative Colony Association now organizing for the 
purpose of securing and locating of a sufficient tract of 
available land in the Rio Grande Valley forthe carrying 
on of the business of agriculture and stock ratsing on 
the bo Spetarive plan. 
For information and map of New Mexico, address 
SEC'Y CO-OPERATIVE COLONY, 


i BP 0. Box 314, Pueblo, Col, 


BOOK, 


MeeT Ty Mai abtas, Yue tani WAP ARAMA 


“= COOGAN SROTHERS - 


U aad 


i ae Raat ae! 
CM oh il ie it 


(o0Gs) BROS., 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


VIN WAULDNT 
WN Wr SSED WELL 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
arms beccecececectecee see 818,00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.00 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, Frox 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORK- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR Sa- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM........0.-.0008 


212 BOWERY, NY= 


12.00 


20.00 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples and Self-Measurement Chart 
Mailed on Application. 


IS THE BEST GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOU? 


U 8 They contain everything esscntial to 
AccurateTime Keeping found 
epy watch, and in additicn have tho following im. 
rtant patented improvements, which appear only 

Bo Keystone Watches: 
The PATENT DUST PROOF protects ferfectly 
* the balance and hair Spring (tho mest delicsio and 

‘ vital parts) from damage, dirt and dampnesa, 

: ae Fatent Compound Regulator has absolute 
; no lost metion, 

The PATENT STEM WIND is the strongest 
and simplest made. 

Tze Patent Dust-proof movemerts sro frco 
from ull variations caused by dirt or dampness; 
an advantegewhich noothor makerdoesor dare claim. 

This is the only Factory using onty Genuine Ruby 

+_@ewwels in every grade, and all Keystone Watches 
are maic of the beat material, and sre accusate 
Gime keepers, under our own guar 


antes, Z 
ATKINSON BROS eninetentce 
Genaral Agents ior the Koystono Standard Wetch Co, 
fe°ASE. YOUR JEWLCLER FOR THEN.“@S 


LIFE SIZE PORTRAIT! 


STU SeVSeIOeT ORIGINAL CRAYOH 
QO} (pp aaa) WITH 

Bronze Frame,$i2 
Send photo, or imperfect 
likeness. Satisfaction 
sitven on all orders or 
no pay required, Call, 
write or wire, N. ¥. ART- 
ISTs’ UNION, Room 2, 10 
E. ith St., between Sth 
Ave. and Broadway. 


AGENTS WANTED 


FEY 


Ppotpot sot 
NSPS TDS T ot 


ne 


% 


seep 


Sold by druggists and crockery dealers. 
A. MAJOR, Proprietor, 22 William st., New York city. 
a a gr ns Ce ee eS 


To Consumptiyes 


Use WINCHESTER'S NYPOPHOSPHITE or LIME 
AND SODA. For Consumption, Weak Lunge, 
Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis and General Debility 
itia an acknowledged Specitic Remedy. TRY i'r. 
Price, 81 and 82 per bottle. Prepared only by 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William street, N. Y. 


4 > . 
se GOOD NEWS 
aed TO LADIES. : 
Sonn’ Greatest offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for cur celebrated 

Teas, Coffees and Bakin 

Powder, and secures beautifu 
2 yy. Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
BR ar 6s Tea Set, Dinner S-t, Gold Band 
Moss Roso ‘Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 

Webster's Dictionarv. For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA co., i 
P.O. Box 289. 3land 33 Vesey St., New York, 


SEPA OTS CUR BE“ FORTH 
tr CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. A. 
A Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Fn 
in time. Sold by druggista. of 


A ACONSUMPTION Be 


LEGAL. 


rNO ALL WHO?! IT May CONCERN, 
greeting: Know you that we, Ernest L. Duncker, 

Benry Gut and John Ruckert, all of the city of New 
York, intend to furm a company called the Solidity Ce. 
Spee Clothing Company, upon the cu-operative 
plan, in the business and vecupation of manufacturing: 
and selling clothing and the materials useu in the man- 
ufacture of clutching, with the principal place of bus!- 
hess |5 the city and county of New York. Dated June 
2u, 1887. ERNEST L. DUNCKER, 

HENRY GUT. 

JOHN RUCKERT. 


PHOTOGKAPEERS, 
(QUAELES ‘B. SCHAIDNER, 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 
2290: Third avenue, cor. 124th street, 

New York, 
Children’s. Photographs by Instantanecus preceas: & 

specialty 

DRESSMAKING. 

T)\RESSMANING IRS. BRUN ON, FRENCH 


dressmaker, Prices moderate. No. 214 West 28t 
at. Third bell. be ; : 


LOOK OUT NEXT 
WEEK FOR THE RE- 
MARKABLE DELIN- | 
EATIONS OF CHAR- | 
ACTEROF CAMERON | 
OF CAMERONVILLE © 


By Fowler & Wells, 


UNITED LABOR PARTY. 


INN Sad Nal ail NN NPR Nea 


EW YORK TO THE COUNTRY. 


Headquarters Campaign Executive Committee 
Central Labor Unien, 
New York, November, 1396.) 
To Organized Labor throughout the United State: 
Greeting: oe 
The great moral victory which we have won inthi 
by the polling of 68,000 votes for our candidareint 
aign begun by the Centrallabor union,and th 1 
ations Which the men of New: York have rece Do) 
all parts of the country, eneourage us to believe that 
is now within the power of ‘organized labor tact 
nations] movement that shall carry to triumphan 
cess the great principles on which industrial und poiti=. 
calemancipation must be basedo 3 Toate hata 
This campaign has shown: us that by fenering min 
ditferences it is possible to unite the poikticak pe 
labor on a platform confine! to. fundamental princip 
What we have done in New York has been accom 
in the face of greater obstacles than existanvwh 
in the United States. We see that it is only 
to improve our organization here to carry thi 
we believe that general organization miust result 
formation of a nutional 
country. ; 
We call on organized labor every where to form: politi. 
cal assoviations based on the principles of the platform 
of the convention of trade and Jaber asscciations of New 
York, and having in view political action, Jocal, State: 
and national, at the earliest possible mement. ane 
Itis desriable that organized labor, wherever it. exe 
ists. should take the initiative inthis movement. Bub” 
itis our opinion, contirmed. by our recent: ex i 
that the most effective organiz:tions for political 
are to be formed outside of lapor associations, though 
as far as pussible animated and. controlled by the 
members. In this way we may avoitl any conflict wit 
the rules and regulations that forbid. political nction On 
the part of assuciations primarily designed: for indus 
trial purposes; may bring into our ranks a. Jarse: class 
now outside of labor associations, but whose sympathies 
are thoroughly with us; may secure that orviunizar 
dy election districts which is: necessary. to.e! icient. po-.. 
litical work: and by means. of reunions, lectures, the: | 
dissemination of literature, readings: from sound work 
on social science,and debates, carry on the work Of 
education. This is the-course we have resolved to 
adopt in this city, and we commend a similar course ta 
our brethren throughout the land. . We believe the time 
has come wheu, for the accomplistiment of its purposes, 
labor must step into the politica arena, and, railyin 
all the forces that are upon its side, make an open tg 
for the assertion of those equal rights which th 
charter of American libe 
which both the 


‘ in the.” 
pariy that. will’ sweep: the; 


advantages. Men who cannot: find employment ‘ar 
everywhere the force which those. who: oppose us utile. 
ize to resist our just demands. It is therefore fecessary 
tuut we should make war upon the great Wrong which 
causes poverty—the primary injustice which makes the: 
land on which and from which all of us. must live the exe.” 
chisive property of individuals, and denies to: the res 
of us the right to live and to work, unless we pay bleck-: 
uiail for the privilege. eae : 2h 
We therefore ask you to form political association. 
based upon the principles set forth inour platforny. and, 
through the central committee, room 24, Cooper Uni 
New York city, which has been appointed for that pr 
pose, to put yourselves in: communication witli o 
similar associations throughout the land. | es 
As s00n 25 this Work shall have’ gone: far’ enou 
national conference will be culied to organize th 
part}—a party powerful enough to re-write: the 
und execute the peopte’s will. PRONE, 
By order of the executive committee. 9 | oe 
JOHN McMACKIN, Chairman. 
IRD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEET 
every diundar evening. German speakine me 
ers every Tuesday evening at Vincent balk; 
Third avenue, corner Usth street. Open every ever 
for enrollment of members. T sav and Saturdis: 
evenings free debates of the Progress and Poverty chib 


LAND AND LABOR PARTY. 
J," AND LABOR. 


The Central Committee has been organized. for th 
purpose of carrying into state and national politics, 
by means of tracts, circulars, correspondence, Tees 
tures, etc., the principles of the. United Labor Party of 
New York, a a 

We oppose the stupid: fiscal system. that piles up 
hundreds of millions of dollars In our treasury vaults, 
while we are paying interest on an enormous debt; wa | 
aimat the abolition of the system which makes the e 
railroad and the telegraph a means. for: the oppressiag. 
of the people and the aggrandizement of an aristocracy Be 
of Wealth and power; and weladvocate the raising of alk, . 
public revenues from a. tax on land according to 
value, throwing the burden of taxation upor mining 
lands and upon the wealthy’ monopolizers of land : 
values in and near our great cities, thus ree e 
heving, on the one hand our crowded tenement 
population, and on the other the farming tater. | i 
est of ourcountry, by removing all taxes. from the pros : ; 
ducts of industry. : 

Members of trade and labor organizations, and a 
citizens in favor of independent political action wha. 
are desirous of taking part in“ the formation of Jan 


and labor clubs, or in tract distribution, are requestet, 
to address uel ; es 
JOHN M'MACKIN, 
. Chairman Central Committee, 
28 Cooper Tnion,.N. ¥. City, 

Citizens of the following named states who indorse =~ 
the principles of the United Labor party and desire te 
lend active aid in the great movement now : beginning. 2 
for the emancipation of labor, are requested to commu: 
nicate. with the State Organizers of their respective: 
states, as follows: es Bh Meee 

California—Judge James G. Maguire, San Francisco. _ 

Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 234 Asylum: st., Hartford, 

Indiana—Warren ‘Worth, Bailey, Vincennes... 

Se oy George. Club, 353 ‘Vine st., Cincin: 
nati. : : 


. Massachusetts (Berkshire county}—F: Harvey Lincoin,: 


box 115, Zylonite. 


Minnesota—Central Committee, United. Labor Party, _ 
42 Third st. south, Minneapolis. - 


New York—John McMackin, 28 Cooper Union, New 
York city, ; : ; 
Ohio—Henry George Club, 255 Vine st., Cincionatl. 
South Carolina—Benjamin Adams, Charleston. 


HE NEW CRUSADERS.” - . 
“I care not who write the laws of & COUNtry so. 


66 


long as I can write the people's songs.” 
We want to re-write some of the laws of our country, 
Let us begin the work by writing“and singing the ne: 


songs of the people, / 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER, | 
a * oy 
known ‘so well, not only as. the former Leader of th 
Choir of St. Stephen's Roman Catholic church, but. for 
her earnest sympathy and active endeavors in behalf 
of the. Labor Movement in this city, has decided. ta 


organize and instruct several Great Choruses of Mal 


and Female voices, enlisted from: tho. ranks: of 

people themselves, It is Miss Munier’s hope to drill 

these united voices for active work in the Political 

Campaign of the coming fall, when by concerts fo as 

benefit, of the Labor fund, and by free. music at:lec! 

and public meetings, the voice of the people m 

heard in the songs of labor. = ae . 
Applicants. for admission to th se classes may 1 

dress or call on MISS MUNIER, at , 

second street, 


